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INTRODUCTION. 

For many years I had felt a great desire to visit 
Russia. The mere circumstance that the whole width 
of country between the Pacific and the Baltic — 
between the Frozen Ocean and the Black Sea — should 
be inhabited by one nation^ speaking one language^ ' 
owning one faith^ and subject to one sovereign^ 
appeared to me of singular interest. A resi- 
dence of two summers in Bohemia made me ac- 
quainted with the fact that nearly half the subjects of 
the Austrian empire are rather Russian than German 
by affinities of language and thought^ and by political 
sympathies. Even my scanty studies in Bohemian 
literature were sufficient to show me that the nation 
which commenced reform in Europe^ and stood 
single-handed for thirty years against the worlds 
was still inferior in its real powers to none among 
the peoples of Western Europe. It became, there- 
fore, a new problem whether or not a third civiliza- 
tion was to rise, and a third development to be added 
to the Roman and German influences which Europe 
has undergone. From all I read of Russia I felt 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

convinced that, even judging it from the Slavonic 
point of view, it was still many years behind 
France and England in the essentials of national 
life ; but I was also inclined to believe that it was 
capable of growth. Naturally, therefore, I watched 
carefully the strong reaction in favour of internal 
reforms which appeared to be occupying the nation 
after their mad but heroic struggle in the East. 

In the summer of this year I found myself at 
liberty for a few weeks of vacation ,• and a friend, to 
whom I mentioned my intentions, offered to accom- 
pany me. I went before him to St. Petersburg, 
in order that I might pick up a little of the language 
for conversational purposes, as I only knew it very 
imperfectly from books. Every one at St. Peters- 
burg told me it was hopeless to think of venturing 
without a courier into the interior. I was puzzled 
to understand the difficulty, and made an excursion 
to Old Novgorod ; at once to see a famous Hanseatic 
city and to try my powers. On my way there I 
travelled with two Russian gentlemen, who repeated 
all the objections that I had heard before : — I should 
find no decent room to sleep in ; there was nothing 
fit to eat in the hotels ; the landlords would certainly 
cheat me; and, at the end, I should have seen 
nothing. In fact, they appeared to regard a traveller 
in Russia much as we look upon one who explores 
Africa or the backwoods. Nevertheless, when I 
arrived at the town, I found a good, roomy, and 
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dean hotel ; on the whole^ better^ I think^ than Ger- 
man inns out of the beaten track. My dinner was 
very good^ and my bill very much more moderate 
than the charges made in the English boarding- 
houses in St. Petersburg. As for the town itself^ I 
had never till then seen a true Russian city ; and I 
felt that all my journey was repaid me. Kremlin^ 
cathedral^ churches^ bazaar^ and market-place^ were 
all new to me^ and all had the indescribable stamp 
of a separate civilization. 

When my friend came out we lost no time in 
starting for the interior. We went first to Tver, 
and there took our places in a steamer down the 
Volga. Kazan was the farthest point we reached ; 
and we stopped, both in going and coming, at Nijni 
Novgorod, where the great fair was going on. 
Altogether, we spent eight days on the steamers 
alone ; and the hearty good-nature and kindness of 
the Russians among whom we lived went far to 
make us forget that we were strangers. Besides 
this, thanks to our friends in England and Russia, 
we had introductions in every place we visited. 
From Nijni Novgorod we went across country in a 
tarantasse to Moscow. Our only excursion from 
Moscow was to see the Troitsa Monastery, which 
lies about forty miles distant on the road to Yaroslo£P. 
Dreading the long and dull journey by the high road 
to Warsaw, we came back by way of St. Petersburg. 
Altogether, I was nearly two months in the country, 
B 2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

and travelled between two and three thousand miles 
in the part which is called Great Russia^ and which 
is inhabited by the dominant race. 

When I travelled, I had no intention of ever 
working up my results into a book. I merely 
meant^ in performance of a promise made to the 
Editor of the Continental Review, to send him two or 
three letters on the general state of the country. 
Partly in order to do this satisfactorily, partly to 
assist my own memory, I took notes of the most 
important conversations that I had with natives. I 
believe my sources of information were generally 
reliable; where I feel any doubt I have tried to 
indicate it by my style ; and I am inclined to think^ 
as a general rule, that a trustworthy book carries 
with it its own credentials. I believe I owe much 
to the fact of having travelled at a time of general 
excitement ; every one seemed anxious to discuss the 
great question of the day. Moreover, I acquired 
sufficient mastery of the language before I left to be 
able to read newspapers and light literature with 
fair ease, and to pick up a little of what went on 
about me. But, of course, French and German 
were the only languages I used in intercourse with 
the upper classes. 

There is a very prevalent idea that Russians are 
untrustworthy authority on the subject of their own 
country. To a certain extent, I suppose all men 
axe so— men who would not for a moment misre- 
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present a single faet^ and Ti^ho are^ perhaps^ in the 
habit among themselves of attacking home abuses 
unsparingly^ refrain^ from a natural instinct, to call 
the attention of strangers to the black spots of their 
country. * But I cannot rank this decorous silence 
as dishonesty. Anything more than this I firmly 
believe does not exist in ordinary Russian society ; it 
has its mixture of warriors, patriots, and cosmopolites ; 
but country squires, infantry captains, and professional 
men, are not all on the watch to deceive the stranger. 
Indeed, I was often surprised to notice the free tone 
of conversation in which evils were discussed and even 
exaggerated. Often, again, I was annoyed at hearing 
the natural deficiencies of a young country unfairly 
contrasted with Western Europe, and apologized for 
to strangers. An English gentleman told me that 
he had once found himself in a company of Russians 
who abused the existing state of things so heartily 
that he was driven to interfere and beg them to 
desist. In fact, they are not a very reserved people ; 
and common sense may tell us, that none, except 
trained diplomatists, can talk long without telling 
the truth. Curiously enough, the naturalized 6er< 
man residents are much more Russian in feeling 
than the natives. I suspect the sense of belonging 
to a great empire has irresistible charms for men 
whose fathers were natives of Dessau and Cothen^ 
or of Liechtenstein. Certainly, English residents 
have often told me that during the late war they 
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were treated with chivalrous courtesy by the natives, 
but could not venture into Gterman society. I no- 
ticed myself that my German friends seemed con- 
stantly on the watch to correct the unfavourable 
impressions which they thought I might have 
brought with me into the empire. On the other 
hand, I feel to owe them much^ not only for per- 
sonal kindness^ but for information. They were 
Russian enough to understand the people, and Ger- 
man enough to regard them from a European point 
of view. The English colony seemed to be less 
tolerant ; their stubborn nationality has maintained 
itself comparatively unimpaired during many years 
of domestication. Settled mostly at St. Petersburg, 
they come in contact with the more frivolous of the 
upper classes, and the more sophisticated of the 
lower. Hence, as a general rule, I have thought 
it safe to receive implicitly whatever good the En- 
glish said of the country, or whatever charge the 
Germans admitted against it. There is compara- 
tively but little French society in Russia. I had 
the good fortune to see something of it ; and a short 
acquaintance was sufficient to assure me that I 
might have owed as much to my friends for infor- 
mation as I actually was indebted to them for kind- 
ness. All I met spoke most unfavourably of Russia 
and the natives. I cannot help thinking that their 
sentiments were* a little tinged by natural regret for 
France and by comparisons with Parisian civilization. 
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To sum up, then, I think Russian and German 
evidence must be set off against that of the English 
and French residents. I myself was chiefly either 
in Russian or English society. I have done my 
very best to divest my letters of all personal charac- 
ter ; and I heartily hope that none of my informants 
will ever have reason to regret having assisted my 
inquiries. It must be borne in mind that my object 
has been simply to examine how far the Russian 
people is likely to contribute to the future history 
of European civilization. Sometimes I have devi- 
ated, to introduce a fact that was unknown before ; 
for instance, the prayer over the dead, which I have 
translated in my eighth letter, has never before been 
published ; and the custom has excited much curi- 
osity, and has often been misrepresented by old 
travellers. But that very chapter will serve to show 
what I have aimed at; it is no proper account 
of the. dogmas or the discipline of the Russian 
Church ; I have merely tried to examine the 
relations of the Church, as an institution, to the 
people and the State. So, again, I have dwelt at 
some length on popular literature, and barely 
touched upon that of the upper classes. Here my 
reason was, that the former was distinctively na- 
tional, and the latter semi-European in all its 
features. 

The present seems a fit occasion for adding a few 
words about the feeling which the late war has left 
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beliind it. Personally I only once heard it alluded 
to with any bitterness, and then the speaker, a 
Russian officer, complained that an alliance of nearly 
three hundred years had been given up for a tempo- 
rary league with France. He spoke with evident 
kind feeling to the English, amongst whom, he 
said, he had many friends, but with a mixture 
of surprise and indignation. I have heard others 
allude ironically to the war we were waging against 
Mohammedanism, after having tried to support its 
power in Europe. I think the crusading spirit is 
still strong in Russia; and the people hold that 
all Christians are the natural enemies of all infidels. 
Lately, too, there has been much annoyance about 
the part we have taken with Austria on the question 
of the Principalities ; still, the general feeling 
seemed to me to be friendly. I have several times 
heard eulogies on the courage of the British soldiers 
at Alma and Inkerman ; and the picture of Balaklava 
at the Hermitage Palace has been conceived in a spirit 
of sublime justice to our cavalry ; they are repre- 
sented at the farthest point of their charge, at the 
mouth of the Russian guns. But the Russian 
newspapers which I saw were certainly edited in a 
hostile spirit ; and I cannot pretend from my scanty 
knowledge to decide what the general feeling abroad 
may be. The same chivalrous sentiment that kept the 
English scutcheon in Moscow over Sir H. Chan- 
cellor's old house uninjured during the war, very 
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probably influences High and low in the welcome 
they give to English travellers. 

Passages in my letters will show that I have 
observed the shadows no less than the sunny pro- 
spects of Russian life. If my tone is in general 
favourable, this is not merely due to the high 
estimate I have formed of the nation. I should 
be sorry to judge any people by what it is the 
fashion at present to call actualities j that is to 
say, life at the bal masqu^ and in the slums. I 
have therefore tried quietly to put by the scandals 
which float about every large capital, and which 
every traveller is certain to hear to satiety. The 
sensual element in society is pretty much the same 
everywhere.; its intensity may easily be estimated 
by those who take into account the few most 
prominent occasions — want of employment, want of 
restraint, and the habit of excitement. During the 
last reign, when all political and literary activity 
was proscribed, I cannot conceive that the society of 
the Russian Court can have been other than licen- 
tious; tradition says it was so. In the present 
reign, when men are at liberty to devote their best 
energies to the cause of their country, one great 
source of evil is at least taken away. But I go 
even farther than this. The true life of man and of 
society is measured, I am sure, by their capacity of 
good. The struggle out of barbarous independence 
into civil polity — the triumph of the ideas of law 
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and self-govemmeiit over the worship of power in 
religion and state polity — these seem to me the 
central conceptions of History. It should^ there- 
fore^ like Art^ take no account of the fitful spasm, 
or clinging disease^ except to illustrate the passion- 
less calm of victory. 

My chief object in publishing these sketches has 
been to give a short view of the present state of 
Russia. I am aware that a work of this kind can 
have only a temporary value. I shall consider myself 
repaid if I at all succeed in directing attention to the 
changes now in progress in the East of Europe. 
And if any are induced by these pages to study 
the fuller and more instructive works of Kohl^ 
Haxthausen^ Talvi, and the author of ^^ Letters from 
the Baltic/^ they will find, I think, that the view I 
have taken differs from that of my predecessors only 
as 1858 differs from 1840. 
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LETTER I. 

Present Aspect of Things. — ^Freedom of Thought in Enssia. — ^Reform 
of Abases. — Steam Communication. — The late Emperor. — 
Change produced by the War. 

It is difficalt to do justice to the present condition 
of Russia. The old character of Germano-Chinese 
civilization^ which the strong will of the late Emperor 
imposed, belongs, we may hope, to the black pages 
of the past. All is in a state of transition ; and old 
and new^ tradition and theory, are fermenting 
together, until the new order shall arise. I will 
endeavour to notice the principal facts that appear on 
the very surface of events ; the great questions of 
the day deserve and must obtain a minuter investi- 
gation. 

In the first place, there is almost perfect liberty 
of discussion and thought. On the railway and in 
the steamer men discuss political questions as freely 
as if in their own houses, and with closed doors. 
New journals are everywhere swarming into life. 
One of the older Moscow papers has a circulation of 
ten thousand copies a-day, three times a week. 
There is still a censorship, but it is almost purely 
nominal for matters of foreign politics. English, 
Belgian, and German papers are freely admitted into 
the empire, and it is very rare to see any passages 
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erased. Notices of the internal policy of Russia, and 
in particular of the great question of the emancipa- 
tion, are more jealously watched. But even here the 
vigilance exercised is rather apparent than actual. 
It is commonly said, for instance, that the large 
circulation of M. Herzen^s Kolokol — the extreme 
liberal organ of the Russian exiles — ^is in part attri- 
butable to the secret connivance of the Emperor. 
This will appear matter of certainty if it be true, 
as I hear from trustworthy sources, that the Russian 
ambassador in Paris lately declined the proffered 
good offices of the French Government to prevent the 
sale of M. Herzen^s publications in France. The 
Court of Peterhof has good reason to be less sensi* 
tive to public criticism than the Tuileries. 

The interests of the Russian bureaucracy are of 
course in imminent danger from a free press or a 
reforming sovereign. Both the Emperor and his 
brother Constantine are known to desire earnestly 
the improvement of the large and rotten official class. 
But until the old German traditions be abolished, it 
seems impossible to devise a scheme by which a 
large class of men taken from the ranks and inade- 
quately paid, can be suddenly rendered efficient and 
incorruptible. They must be as they are, or not be. 
Some good is, however, being done. The numbers 
generally have been reduced and the salaries raised. 
A class of better men, whom the old system had 
imprisoned or condemned to silence, is placed in the 
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higher posts. Thus, for instance, M. Mouravieff (a 
distinguished philanthropist), who was in disgrace 
during the last reign for a partial complicity in 
Pestal^s insurrection, is now governor of a province. 
Above all, it is understood that the old practice of 
highly coloured reports will no longer be toleratedr 
The chiefs of departments have been called upon 
in a circular from the Grand Duke to direct their 
attention chiefly to the reform of abuses. The good 
effect of all this is already visible. To take a small 
instance : the bribes paid by a merchant- vessel to the 
harbour officers at Cronstadt are now reduced to less 
than half their former amount ; in an instance that 
came under my notice, from forty-five to twenty 
roubles. The public will help to finish what the 
Prince has begun. Caricatures on the venal and 
stupid employes of Government freely issue from the 
shops, and appeal more effectively than any letter- 
press to the multitude. It will be remembered by 
many that a Russian comedy, There are some Good 
People in the World, was withdrawn last winter from 
the stage, because of the excitement which its un- 
sparing attacks on official corruption had caused. 
Although no longer acted, it is sold freely, and the 
publisher tells me that the sale has become enormous. 
An equally strong fact is, that the Poems of the 
Polish patriot Mickiewicz, have lately been allowed 
to appear in a Russian translation. 

The extension of the means of communication 
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between the different parts of the empire is perhaps 
more important at present than even the liberty of 
the press or official reform. Here great strides are 
being made. Fifteen years ago there was not a 
single steamer on the Volga; there are now be- 
tween two and three hundred. Last year only four 
started from the first station at Tver ; this year the 
number is increased to nineteen. These are without 
exception, I believe — certainly they are for the most 
part — ^the result of private enterprise. There is even 
steam communication with Perm; and Govern- 
ment steamers (which, however, take passengers) 
have been started on the Amoor. The English 
public are already acquainted with the advertisements 
of the great Company for the navigation of the Black 
Sea ; and the Don and Volkhoff, and the Gulf of 
Finland, are other highways of the Russian steam 
marine. Railways require more capital, and advance 
more slowly. But the line to Warsaw has lately 
been finished as far as Pskoff, a distance of two 
hundred miles from the capital. The lines from 
Moscow to Nijni Novgorod, from Moscow to Odessa^ 
and from Kief to Saratof, are being or have been 
surveyed, or are actually commenced. Most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, is the line from Riga to 
Dunaburg, as it is more directly the result of private 
enterprise. It is, I think, more than questionable 
whether any of these lines will be good investments 
to the shareholders. But it cannot admit of doubt that 
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their completion (which may, perhaps, be hoped for in 
the course of some ten years, if the Emperor lives), 
will be a matter of enormoos importance to the Rus- 
sian people at lai^e. Intercourse with foreigners and 
one another must precede the other and secondary civi- 
lization of intercourse with books fix)m which the pre- 
sent ^literate generation is in great measure debarred. 
The changes I have indicated are so gigantic that 
I am only afraid they should appear to many in- 
credible. They are not really very wonderful if the 
true history of the reign of the late Emperor be ex- 
amined and understood. The mental courage and un- 
swerving energy of purpose, and perhaps even as 
much as these, the splendid personality of the Czar, 
have hidden his real character from Russia and from 
the world. No sovereign of the last century has so 
effectually and steadily degraded a great people as 
Nicholas did, by a policy which it is criminal to call 
conservative. All that De Custine and others have 
censured in Russia — ^the servility of the press, the 
corruption of the officials, and the military mechanism 
in which the forces of life were absorbed — these, and 
even worse features than these, were introduced, or 
heightened, or perpetuated against the policy of his 
predecessors and the will of the people, by a man who 
was narrow-minded from education, and who never 
recovered from the shock of the first days of his 
accession. It was not likely that a nation, still 
mediaeval in faith and character, would make any pro- 
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gress under a ruler who valued civilization only as it 
furnished his troops with a railroad and his police 
with telegraphs. But it ought to be remembered 
that the best and noblest Russians protested against 
the empire. Adventurers from the Baltic provinces 
and even from foreign nations composed the Court 
and bureaucracy, while men of honour and the native 
nobility retired to their estates or were sent to Siberia. 
And it cannot be said that there were no protests 
against a policy which was forced to send Lermontoff^ 
Odoyeffski^ and Bestucheff^ to die in the Caucasus, 
and which, only six years before the war in the East, 
dismissed hundreds of students from the different 
universities, because, with the instinct of guilty fear, 
Nicholas knew that every thinking man was a soldier 
in expectation against himself. 

All this must be borne in mind for more reasons 
than one. It will help to explain the unfavourable 
accounts from Russia that constantly appear in the 
papers. A large and noisy class has been deeply 
irritated. The nobles are on the point of losing their 
property, the oflScials their perquisites; and Court 
milliners and the vulgar-minded generally regret the 
magnificence of the old Court, and deprecate the 
financial economy which has lowered the taxes and 
reduced the number of Court balls. Unfortunately, 
the gossip of St. Petersburg is the commonest source 
of information to the English papers; Prussian 
journals reflect the feudalism of the neighbouring 
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Baltic provinces ; and Austria studiously misrepre- 
sents the growth of a liberty which already threatens 
to revolutionize her Slavonic provinces. Predictions of 
failure or of ruinous results, and charges of insincerity 
of purpose, are not lightly to be credited when they 
come from such quarters. No one out of St. Peters- 
burg doubts that serf-emancipation is a fact, and will 
be completed before many years are over. It is 
possible that the Emperor may not have inherited 
the iron will of his father ; but it is certain that 
he has never wavered hitherto in his main pur- 
pose, and that all his intentions are good. Lastly, 
it is important to observe that the movement 
does not depend on a single life. Not only is 
the Grand Duke his brother^s zealous and effi- 
cient supporter, but the necessity of a total reform 
has become a conviction with the nation at large. 
That conviction — they begin to admit it — ^is chiefly 
the result of the last war. The experiment of isola- 
tion had then been tried for thirty years; in com- 
pensation for m:-ny evils it was thought to have 
given Russia an invincible army, and in one year that 
army had been three times beaten, and its stronghold 
taken. If we did not restore the fallen throne of the 
East or secure the sympathies of believers in Delhi 
and Jeddah, we have at least conquered freedom for 
the Russian serf, and free thought and speech for 
generations yet unborn. Our soldiers did not die 
for nothing at Sebastopol. 

C 
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LETTER II. 

Emancipation no new Qaestion. — ^The Baltic Provinces. — 0]ipoBition 
of the Nobles. — Legends. — ^Reasons commonly assigned against 
Emancipation. 

The news of the first project of emancipation did 
not take the nation by surprise.* Even Nicholas was 
known to have cherished the idea. But his reasons 
were characteristic of the man. While so many of 
his subjects were dependent upon the nobles rather 
than himself the crown appeared to haye only a 
divided sovereignty. Fortunately, he never actually 
acliieved a reform in the interests of autocracy, 
which would probably have left the serf in much the 
same condition as before, with merely the higher 
title of peasant of the Crown. The work which 
Alexander had commenced in the Baltic provinces 
was not carried out elsewhere; and in the Baltic 
provinces the nobles had unfortunately contrived to 
impose their own conditions. 

How those conditions worked we have seen not 
long ago. Before the question of reform had as yet 
been settled, Europe was startled by the news of a 
revolt in Esthonia. It was difficult to understand 
why an insurrection should take place in a province 
which had been emancipated many years ago ; and 
arguments were eagerly brought forward in the 
* See Note B. 
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German papers to prove that the people at large 
were uniitk for freedoim. The fact was they had 
never been free. Through mismanagement and 
trickery the pretended emancipation had ended in 
depriving the peasant of the land he used to culti- 
vate for himself^ and of his claim for support upon 
the nobility, whilst the old feudal exactions^ the 
essentials of slavery, were retained in full force. In 
compensation for his rights of proprietorship over 
his tenantry the lord had been allowed to retain a 
claim to three days' labour in the week. This claim 
was most vexatiously enforced. Instead of sharing 
evenly in the chaoces of weather, the noble took 
the sunny days for himself, and worked the peasant 
and his horses so rigorously that the rest of the 
week was often barely sufficient to recruit them.. 
This little daily sum of wrongs had mounted up to 
a fearful aggregate before the Jacquerie broke out ; 
and if the discussion of reform was an occasion, it 
was ceirtainly not a caiuse of revolt. The precise 
details of the peasants' war have never yet been 
made public. It is known that they assembled in 
great numbers, and defeated a small detachment 
imprudently sent against them. Then troops were 
ordered down from St. Petersburg ; the main body 
of insurgents was surrounded in a wood, and what 
became of them afterwards is one of those mysteries 
which only the Bussian State Chancery can reveal. 
In the present scheme of emancipation the blunders 
c 2 
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committed in the reform of the Baltic provinces will 
probably be avoided. Yet the nobles have only 
themselves to thank^ if the credit of giving freedom 
to the people belongs to the Emperor. Alexander II. 
has shown a wise and generous desire to associate 
the great proprietors in his labours. The first step 
taken was to send circulars to all the governments^ 
in which the nobles were invited to meet and arrange 
the details of emancipation with reference to a general 
scheme supplied by the Government. In some pro- 
vinces the good sense and good feeling of the more 
liberal section triumphed^ and the Chambers sided 
heartily with the Emperor. Unfortunately, in others 
the proprietors insisted on first debating the question 
whether any reform was desirable. Had these dis- 
cussions been decided in the negative — had they even 
lasted long — a servile war would probably have broken 
out. Accordingly the Emperor interfered, and an 
order was sent down that the question of reform 
should be considered finally settled. Thus the 
nobles have allowed the prestige of one of the greatest 
movements in history to be transferred from them- 
selves to the Crown. A sort of sulky opposition is 
still maintained in the committees at council and at 
Court; but the field of action is now changed, and 
the tactics consist in embarrassing the execution of 
the scheme. One great noble is said to have 
threatened that he will leave the country if his serfs 
are taken from him ; others hold back^ and refuse to 
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declare their sentiments till they know the collective 
opinions of their order. Little incidents like these 
are worth noting as symptoms of the spirit of the 
class; but as far as concerns the eventual success 
of the project^ they are only the dukes Amaryllidis 
ira, and have no real importance. Nor must it be 
forgotten that there are many honourable exceptions 
among the nobles^ many men whose patriotism is 
prepared to serve their country by the surrender ot 
rank and property. 

The moujiks are well enough acquainted with the 
broad outline of what is going on above them. The 
o£Scial reserve maintained upon this subject in the 
newspapers is perhaps excused by the critical aspect 
of the times^ but has a bad effect in promoting an 
undergrowth of mythology. One or two of the 
quaint legends now current among the lower classes 
will serve to show the interest with which they watch 
the struggle, the heroic grandeur with which they 
invest the Emperor, and the primitive conditions of 
thought which make the existence of such stories 
possible. " The nobles," by one of these accounts, 
" being determined that the people should not obtain 
their liberty, met one night in the Senate-house, and 
sent a troop of soldiers to surprise the Emperor in 
his bed. But Alexander was warned in time, and 
although unable to escape himself, sent his eldest 
son to the Grand Duke Constantine. The Grand 
Duke hastily collected troops, and rode off to the 
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Senate-house ; on arriving at the door, he was chal- 
lenged and refused entrance by the sentinel, but 
answered by sweeping his head off with a sabre- 
stroke. When the doors were burst open, the 
Emperor was discovered within, on his knees before 
the nobles, who were just about to impose an oath 
that he would give up all idea of reform. The 
guilty lords were at once seized, and have all been 
sent to Siberia.'^ Another story is even more 
Oriental in its colouring: "Sixty of the greatest 
nobles conspired and caused a golden chair to be 
made, which was so contrived, by means of springs, 
that knives would open out and cut to pieces the 
first person sitting down on it. The police warned 
the Emperor of the deadly present that was destined 
for him. But the Emperor said, ^ Let the deputa- 
tion be admitted to present the chair.' Then, when 
it was brought in, he bade the spokesman of the 
nobles sit down in it himself; and the traitor was 
cut to pieces. The rest of the conspirators have all 
been sent to Siberia.'^ So firmly are these stories 
believed in, that many persons are to be found in 
Moscow who declare they have seen the criminals 
pass by on their way to punishment. 

Before discussing the details of reform I will just 
notice the principal objections which the nobles have 
made to it. They are less picturesque, but quite as 
false as the popular mythology. The first, of course, 
is that the people are not fit for freedom. This 
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objection is a very favourite one in St. Petersburg, 
and is caught up by the foreign residents, who con- 
trast the civilization of their own countries with the 
tricky, olumsy, and idle habits of the serf. If the 
argument applies to natural capacity, it is refuted by 
the numerous instances of natives who have risen 
from the ranks^ under the worst circumstances, to 
become tradesmen and merchants. The ease with 
which the Russian adapts himself to a change of 
position is, in fact, one of his most striking charac* 
tmstics. If the objection only means that a time 
of transition is one of danger, it is clear that the 
change had better be made quickly, for it will one 
day come of necessity. No one can say that the 
upper classes have attempted to educate their people 
fbr freedom since the first project of reform was 
mooted under Alexander I. On the other hand, the 
unexampled patience with which the peasants have 
endured to hear the question of their rights debated, 
attacked, and delayed during a whole year, is a good 
augury that they will continue to let the change be 
worked out quietly. Besides, there is no diflference 
of race between the governors and the governed. 
With the same blood in their veins, the middle 
classes are as highly civilized now as the nobles were 
under Peter the Great or even imder Catherine; 
they are surely as fit for freedom as th& Palins and 
Dolgoroukis were for government. There is even 
an argument, I think, to be derived from the facial 
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conformation of the different classes. The class of 
household servants was the only one in which I 
seemed to find the sullen look> low facial anglcj and 
prominent lower jaw which we associate with the 
type of the slave. On the other hand, I was 
surprised to discover in the country peasants and 
nomad population of the towns the bearing and look 
of freemen^ and the straight open features of an 
Indo- Germanic race. This is the precise converse 
of what happens in the Southern States of America^ 
where the household slave is more human and nobler- 
looking than the field- labourer ; and it seems to show 
that the influence of serfdom hitherto has retarded 
rather than developed the progress of those more 
immediately under its influence. 

The second staple argument of the retrograde 
party is that the serfs themselves do not wish to be 
freed. This is no doubt true of a certain number 
among them. The old and faint-hearted remember 
that every project of reform hitherto has ended in 
leaving them in a worse condition than before; 
others do not like to lose the protection of their 
lords^ and the support which they are entitled to 
receive in case of sickness or poverty. Instances^ 
therefore, have occurred, of peasants coming to their 
owners and requesting not to be eufiranchised. But 
this is not the feeling of the masses generally. In- 
deed, if it were so, the nobles would have no cause 
for complaint^ as nothing forbids them to receive 
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voluntary service. But the enthusiasm with which 
the people look up to the Czar is abundant proof 
that they desire liberty. And if further evidence 
were needed to show that some millions of men 
prefer belonging to themselves to dependence upon 
their lords^ I have had it from native and indis- 
putable sources. My informants agree in represent- 
ing the peasant as keenly anxious for freedom^ as 
watching the issue of the movement with deep inte* 
rest, and only remaining quiet because his faith in 
the good intentions of the Emperor is implicit. 
Revolution is perhaps possible in Bussia^ but not 
reaction. 
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Connexion of Freedom and Self-Dependence. — Corporate Principle in 
Bussia. — Organization of the Communes : their Duties : their 
Delects. 

Thc problem of emancipation in Bnssia is not 
merely a question of so many men to be set free at 
fio much a head by the Excheqn^. This alone 
would be a gigantic task for any nation and Go- 
Temment; but^ in addition to this^ the formation of 
a poor-law system has become a necessity. Hitherto^ 
in the case of private property, the noble has been 
obliged to support the sick and aged among his 
serfs. Hospitals, and even workhouses, sometimes 
on the most colossal scale, have accordingly been 
built by the great nobles for their tenantry, whilst 
the smaller gentry made shift without these appli- 
ances. This obligation must of course cease now. 
On the other hand, perhaps fortunately, the Russian 
Church has neither the wealth nor the inclination 
to dispense alms. Clearly, therefore, it is the State 
that will have to grapple with pauperism. This is 
no new difficulty, for it has had all along to provide 
for the Crown peasantry. Here, however, it was easy 
to provide the commune with lands and make it 
self-supporting. In the present case a similar 
method will be pursued. But the communal lands 
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for the new villages will now have to be cut out of 
the estates of the former proprietors. This, of 
course^ gives a new aspect to the question. The 
noble is asked not only to resign his serfs, but to 
parcel out his landed property among them ; and 
the serfs have not only to buy their liberty, but to 
make provision for their future maintenance. 

In spite of Haxthausen^s invaluable labours, I 
doubt if the organization of the Bussiau Crown 
villages be even yet thoroughly understood in Eng- 
land. Indeed, even Haxthausen has discussed rather 
the agricultural than the political aspect of the com- 
munes. The way in which they arose is, however, 
very simple. If we except the accident of a tem- 
porary Asiatic civilization, Russia, in the psychical 
character of her development, has been much like 
other European countries. The constitution of the 
classes of society, like the faith and intellectual 
energies of the lower orders, is essentially mediaeval. 
When the barbarous freedom of a nomad people 
was first superseded by feudalism, the relation of 
lord and serf was the earliest known ; then the State 
created a bureaucracy, or official feudalism of its 
own; next the Crown peasants were formed into 
communes ; and each of these little societies became 
a sort of abstract feudalism in itself, and was in- 
rested with seignorial rights; while, lastly, the 
merchants were organized in guilds, which still 
enjoy the monopoly of trade. The principle of 
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corporate solidarity may further be traced in the 
universities and among artists. There even remains 
to this day the organization of the old Russian com* 
pany^ to which the management of the English 
trade was entrusted^ and which still levies separate 
dues upon English ships. That is to say^ the State 
generally has been composed of bodies of men^ not 
of individuals. The reasons for all this have been 
twofold. The peasant has been better protected by 
his lord or his commune than he could ever be by 
the laws^ and has therefore constantly refused to 
become an independent proprietor as yeoman, or 
even as '^ squireen.^' And the State has found it 
more convenient to levy taxes upon the nobles and 
communes than to collect separately from its many 
millions of subjects. This same sort of necessity 
has operated in all semi-civilized countries ; and the 
Saxon villages under Norman rule, and the Greek 
rayahs in Turkey, are good, though not exact pa^ 
rallels to the Crown villages of Russia. 

Every village commune is a close corporation. 
No one can acquire a membership by mere residence 
in the district ; the sons of members inherit their 
father^s rights, but all others must be elected. 
Again, the commune may at any time expel from 
its lists any one who is either not infirm or not 
over sixty years of age ; the peasant so expelled is 
not free to dispose of himself, but becomes the pro- 
perty of Government, and is invariably sent to cola- 
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nize Siberia. This power is exactly that possessed 
by the seigneurs ; and as such an exile is the most 
terrible punishment that can be incurred^ the 
power of the commune is necessarily very great» 
But as such expulsions can only take place by a 
vote of the village^ there is perhaps less danger of 
abuse than when they are in the hands of a single 
man. Very often they afford a good opportunity of 
getting rid of a drunkard or notorious thief. The 
wife and children always share the fortunes of the 
head of the family. The presidency of the village 
councils rests with the Sturosta (or Alderman), an 
elective head. The influence of the Crown officials 
of the neighbourhood, and a liberal distribution of 
brandy, are commonly said to influence the elections. 
However, the Starosta is not altogether irrespon- 
sible, and when questions for adjudication occur, a 
jury of twelve is empannelled to assist. Votes are 
not counted in the village meetings, but after a fair 
discussion the opinion of the majority is acceded to 
by their opponents, and carried by acclamation ; any 
stubborn dissentient becomes a marked man, and 
will probably be inscribed by the commime on the 
next list for military service. Even the commune 
is only part of a federation ; there are districts sepa- 
rate from the Governments (just as our poor-law 
unions are independent of the county limits), each 
of which has its synod of village representatives^ 
who are chosen one from every fifty souls, and who 
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mieet ads occasion demands under a Oolova or Presi- 
dent^ to discuss the questions that afEect their 
common interests. They are, so to speak^ the hun- 
dred and county courts of the provinces. 

To assess and collect the taxes is the first great 
duty of the communes. These taxes are^ properly 
speakings of two kinds — ^the land-tax due to Govern- 
ment^ and the poor-rates for members of tiie society. 
But the chief provision against poverty consists in 
the communal lands. The greater part, say fifteen- 
sixteenths, of these are divided in equal shares among 
the qualified inhabitants of the village. The remain- 
ing portion is worked incoxninon to provide for bad 
seasons or the special wants of individuals. Only it 
must be remembered that all the communal land is 
inalienably the property of the district, and .therefore 
a fresh distribution is made from time to time, when 
the lots are parcelled out again, and increased or 
diminished as the population is less or greater. The 
common period of division is after a firesh census, 
every ten years ; but the oommune may make one as 
often as it likes. Between the times of division the 
land is often leased by the smaller occupants to their 
wealthy neighbours, and thus the economical evils of 
extreme subdivision are avoided. One constant reason 
for this lies, indeed, in the &ct that members of the 
commune are not often resident in their district, or 
are there, but are engaged in trade if the handet has 
swollen into a petty town. As of course the degrees 
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of wealth are very differeuti although each has a 
right to an equal lot of laad, the assessments are 
often uneyen, and one man will be rated to pay the 
yearly dues of five or bix of his neighbours. Thus 
the obligation to provide for the poor is practically 
met in the Crown communes, and will hereafter be 
met thrai:^hout Russia, by the periodical re-division 
of lands, by reserve lands cultivated in common^ aj^d 
by graduated charges on the richer members. 

The defects of this system, which belongs of 
course to an eariy phase of civilization, are very 
obvious. No man is likely to sink capital in making 
permanent improvements on land which a vote of 
the village may take from him in another year. A 
system, which was certainly better suited to the Ger- 
many of Tacitus,* is maintained partly by the nature 
of the country, where the broad cornfields and com- 
mons have not yet been encroached upon by orchards 
or diversified by expensive crops, and partly by the 
rudimentary state of husbandry, where guano and 
steam-ploughs ajce still exceptional novelties. It is 
unfortunate that the Russian theoii&ts who think 
the communal system especially national, should not 
know that it has been universal till larger theories 
of citizenship and properly have made it impossible 
in every state successively. Probably the best 
reason for maintaining it is the impossibility at pre- 

* Agri pro numero cultonim ab imiversis in vices occupantur, etc. 
Taciti Germania. Cap. 26. 
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ient of administering anything like a national system 
with the existing class of officials. I am aware, too^ 
that men who are qnite alive to the Tidons character . 
of the institution itself, still think it necessary for a 
time; because the organization of the commune is a 
counterpoise to the power of the nobles^ and is 
educating the people for liberty. All this is no 
doubt true, but surely the lots might have been 
made private property, as one of the most eminent 
reformers has advised, and the village might none the 
less have retained its full powers of self-government. 
The result of the present arrangement is easy to 
foresee. As long as it lasts the village system will 
support the class or clan feeling which cannot 
coexist with any real progress in the empire. But 
gradually a large number of the communes will swell 
into towns, and the lands in these will be split into 
building lots, and the descendants of the original 
commune will be members of a wealthy corporation. 
On the other hand, in the country districts, where 
the landlords will now be forced to farm their 
estates, they will soon beat the communes out of 
the field by the command of larger capital and 
more advanced agricultural appliances, and the vil- 
lages will be deserted or reduced to beggary. The 
difficulty of a poor-law is therefore only staved off. 
£ven now it is wanted in the laige towns, which 
were built originally without any provision for 
pauperism. Here, in spite of hospitals and private 
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charity, frightful cases of distress occur, and are 
only not numerous enough to constitute a great 
social evil because a large part of the population 
are serfs who have merely come for a term of years 
to work in town, and who are really dependent on 
the villages or the nobles for support. 

When I speak of private property competing with 
the villages, it must be remembered that Russian 
communes are not local divisions, like English 
parishes, but are only little privileged societies, 
scattered over the wide waste of land, like islands in 
a boundless sea, and attached by certain rights and 
duties to the soil. Around them are the lands of 
the nobles and the Crown. Whenever, therefore, 
the Russian State shall relinquish the mediaeval 
theory that a peasant must belong to some one, or 
to some society, under penalty of being sent to 
Siberia, emigration from the communes will take 
place freely, and labour will be established on the 
basis of voluntary service. 

I hope in my next letter to discuss more minutely 
the scheme of emancipation. It was impossible to 
explain it without giving some account of the viU 
lage communal system, on which it is to be based. 
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LETTER IV. 

Position of the Crown to the Nobles. — Qnestions of Compensation and 
Pauperism. — ^Impoverishment of the Upper Classes. — ^TransitiQnal 
Period of Fermentation. — ^Present Position of the different Orders. 

EvEBY proviiice of the empire possesses a Chamber 
of the noblesse^ who meet mider the presidemrfr of a 
Marshal elected by themselves. The duty of these 
bodies is to defend the rights of the order. Hitherto 
this has been no very serious task, and the Council 
Hall has, perhaps, oftener been used for balls. Now, 
it is these bodies which have to adjust the question of 
emancipation in the provinces. A few weeks ago, all 
Europe was electrified by the speeches which the 
Emperor addressed to the Chambers of Tver, Nijni 
Novgorod, Kostroma, and Moscow. All were ex- 
horted earnestly to proceed in the great work of 
emancipation ; and Moscow, the centre of aristocratic 
etclusiveness and of opposition, was severely rebuked. 
Very memorable were the Sovereign's words — " I 
have fixed for you the bases of the reform, and I shall 
never swerve from them.'* Probably the intention 
expressed, of calling up deputies from the different 
Chambers to St. Petersburg, is not with any view of 
introducing representative institutions, but is rather 
meant to obtain practical suggestions on the details 
of the different measures, and perhaps to isolate the 
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Bpokesmen of the nobles from that provincial support 
on which they rely. Anyhow, it is not the fault of the 
Czar if the nobles have voluntarily thrown away what 
might have been the grandest moment in their history. 
The Crown indicated its intentions before it acted, and 
implored co-operation before it enforced obedience. 

The first difiSculty is to settle what price shall be 
paid by the different classes. Of course, the value of 
labour differs enormously in the different departments 
of the empire. Then, again, it will make a great 
difference to the owner whether he loses the obrok* 
or rent of a merchant or a ploughman. Here, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that the capital which 
a serf accumulates has always been considered his 
Own ; so that the noble will lose really not so much 
the wealth of his serfs, as the credit of having serfs 
who possess wealth. Still there were, of course, 
many instances in which the obrok of a thriving trades- 
man was capriciously increased ; and in these cases 
the master will sustain a very actual loss, though 
one for which it is difficult to pity him. Generally, it 
seems agreed that there will be no great difference of 
price between the rates at which the different classes 
$u*e set free. My informants said it was quite impos-> 
sible to give any accurate idea of the average sum 
that will be fixed ; but they thought it might be com- 
puted roughly at firom twenty to forty pounds. This 

* The obrok is the rent at which the personal freedom of a serf is 
leased out to him. 
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will seem very small if we contrast it with the 
average price of a negro in the United States; 
which may^ I believe, he put at eight hundred dollars. 
The different value of money in the two countries 
must, of course, be taken into account. But the real 
difference lies in the nature of the two institutions. 
Practically, as I have said, the Russian serf can 
possess property which his master does not touch ; he 
does not work in the fields under the lash ; his mar- 
riage is sacred before the law ; he may be sent away 
from the estate, but he cannot be sold off it ; and his 
proprietor is obliged to supply him with a house and 
land, and to support him in case of sickness or old age. 
The very climate makes these allowances more ex- 
pensive in Russia than in Alabama and Georgia. For 
all these reasons the serf is a much less valuable 
chattel than a slave. It stands to reason that his 
comparatively free position makes him all the better 
fitted to enjoy liberty. 

The next point to be considered is, that some 
provision must, be made against pauperism, since 
the obligation of the nobles, of course, ceases with 
their proprietorship. Naturally enough, the idea of 
constituting the emancipated serfs into communes, 
like those of the Crown, has found general favour 
in the nation ; the system throws no new duties upon 
the Government, and is only the application of an 
existing precedent. The difficulty is to provide 
these communes with land. Necessity has no laws, 
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and the nobles will accordingly be forced to assign 
portions of their estates to the new villages, to be 
held in common, and to be paid for in instalments. 
The price of land is so moderate in Russia gene- 
rally, that a few shillings is a common price for an 
acre of good land. The addition to the debt of 
enfranchisement will not, therefore, be so great as it 
would be in any other country. But naturally 
every fresh detail makes the problem more intricate. 
'' They talk of giving eighteen or twenty acres 
a-head ; imagine my position,'^ said a Russian gen- 
tleman to me. ''I am a very small proprietor, 
with eleven hundred acres altogether, and two hun- 
dred and forty serfs.^' This project of communal 
lands has given rise to a report in several districts, 
that the lands of the nobles were to be divided 
among the serfs, in compensation for their past 
years of slavery. The serfs of Prince G., a great 
landowner in the south, are said to have held a 
meeting, in which a circular was drawn up and 
pretty generally signed. The subscribers said that 
they were aware of the changes contemplated, and 
had heard that the Prince, in consequence, did not 
intend to pass that summer amongst them. They 
hoped he would come, notwithstanding, as usual. 
He had been a good master to them, and whatever 
disposition they might make of his estates, they 
would always leave him the unmolested ownership 
of his house and garden. 
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When the sums to be paid are fixed^ the difficult 
question of how to raise them will remain. The 
nobles cannot be trusted to retain the coUectorship in 
their own hands with any power to enforce their 
demands; and there is an equal difficulty about 
leaving it to the peasants to discharge their debt vo- 
luntarily. A most mischievous plan has accordingly 
been promulgated by a Warsaw banker^ the gist of 
which is, that the Government is to pay the nobles 
by assignats or bonds for the whole amount. These 
are guaranteed by the irespective communes, and will 
gradually be withdrawn as the serfs pay up their 
contributions. Perhaps it was unavoidable that 
Government should interpose its offices between two 
parts of the nation whose interests are at the present 
moment in conflict. But the idea of flooding Ruteia 
with an issue of paper money at a time when the 
rouble is already depreciated, and the notion that 
any amount of notes can circulate so long as they 
represent land and labour, have an ominous re- 
semblance to the schemes of Law and some later 
speculators. A State bankruptcy would be a bad 
beginning of reform. 

The great drawback to the good of any Ineasure 
of emancipation is the unavoidable loss that must 
be sustained by the nobility.- We know how much 
the tone of French society has been damaged by the 
impoverishment of the old noblesse. In Bussia the 
middle classes are infinitely less prepared than they 
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have been in France to step into the place of their 
former masters. Any sudden inversion of position 
would therefore be attended with the worst conse- 
quences to society. But it may be hoped that natural 
causes will to some extent compensate the landowner 
for the sacrifices he is forced to make at present. He 
has been too much hitherto an absentee and an idler ; 
skilled in every European tongue; blending easily 
with the different shades of European society^ but 
quite ignorant of farmings (and therefore without 
that interest in his property which the lords of broad 
acres among ourselves commonly take in them. All 
this will now be changed^ and with the capital in 
hand which the prices paid for his serfe and their 
lands will bring him^ the noble will have to compete 
with his former tenantry^ and earn his future income 
as an agriculturist. Success will^ of course^ depend 
on the character of the man and hid circumstances. 
It is thought that there will be a pretty general 
emigration from the northern provinces^ which are 
not even self-supporting^ to the southern^ where the 
climate is good and the growth of corn inexhaustible. 
Should this be so, however the proprietors of the 
north may suffer, those of the. south will probably 
be great gainers by the change, as the want of 
labour has been the great obstacle hitherto to the 
development of the corn-producing countries. And 
looking at the general rules of economists, there 
seems no reason why hired labour should not be 
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more economical tlian serf labour has been found 
hitherto. 

Stilly it is impossible not to see that a general un- 
settlement of the country must be expected for years 
to comC; until labour shall have found its proper 
channels. There is another apprehension entertained 
by many employers at present^ which perhaps uncon- 
sciously colours their feelings towards the cause of 
emancipation. There are some kinds of work so labo< 
rious and so distasteful that the Crown peasants will 
never undertake them^ and they have been discharged 
hitherto under compulsion by private serfs. The navi- 
gation of the river barges — ^which, of course, is indis- 
pensable to commerce — ^falls unfortunately under this 
head. Occupations of a light kind, or a wandering 
life, are the aspirations of the Russian peasant ; and 
Peter the Great's edict to confine the business of 
apothecaries to Germans was, no doubt, partly founded 
on a knowledge of his countrymen's want of 
patience. But the probability that from henceforth 
there will be too many pedlars and too few bargemen 
in the empire ought not for a moment to weigh 
seriously against the benefits of total emancipation. 
Higher wages will be found an effectual remedy, 
or Fins and Grermans will find out a market for 
patient labour. I mention the difficulty to explain 
why the first years of freedom may be expected to 
show a falling off in the profits of trade, and conse- 
quently why the tone among foreign merchants is not 
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as favourable to the cause of liberty as could be 
wished. 

The heaviest losers by reform will be the small 
nobility. Unhappily^ the possession of ser& has 
been hitherto^ as it were^ a badge of rank^ since only 
the privileged order could possess them. Hence the 
first ambition of an official who has risen to the de- 
gree which confers a title^ is to blazon his elevation 
by the purchase of serfs ; and in the same way de- 
cayed families have clung to their small proprietor- 
ships. Naturally, the yoke and exactions of these 
small possessors were the most oppressive. Their 
little incomes were fearfully dependent on the labour 
extorted from those undei^ them. Indeed, even 
where the master's intentions were good, his want 
of money put him at a disadvantage in providing 
for the aged or in excusing arrei»*s. It is known 
that there are many tiiousand proprietors, who 
possess individually fewer than three htindred serfs. 
It is certain that a large number of these will be 
ruined by the emancipation. This consideration has 
been one of the strongest arguments against the 
measure. The Ghrand Duke Constantino in particular 
is said to have given great offence by a hasty expres- 
sion in answer to the question what was to become 
of the gentry — '' La noblesse I craehea sur la 
noblesse.'^ 

The low price at which the serf is rated, and the 
great number that are required to support a pro- 
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prietor, are good proof that the people have long 
been on the verge of freedom. They are less valuable 
than the American slave as chattels^ because they 
stand higher as men. There is no province of 
Bussia in which serfs have ever been bred for the 
market, as men and women are in Virginia. Thd 
marriage-bond is sacred throughout the empire^ and 
the separation of husband and wife has never been 
more than a practical abuse ; it is not an institution. 
In a certain sense, too, the serf has always been 
able to accumulate property ; he might be forced to 
pay a higher rent by the threat to recall him from a 
lucrative trade in the town to country work, but 
public opinion did not allow his master to touch the 
hoarded capital. Instances have constantly occurred 
of whole villages buying their liberty with savings 
which in strict law were already their masters^ pro- 
perty. Moreover, the serf could give witness in a court 
of justice. Add to all this the great fact, that there is 
no difference and no antipathy of race between the 
two classes, and the great injustice of any com-' 
parison between Bussia and America will be felt at 
once. No doubt the evils of the system, even thus 
mitigated, were enormous. The mere absence of 
self-respect, engendered by an uncertain position and 
dependence upon another, is at the bottom of half 
the great national evUs. Occasionally, some fearflil 
revolt, upon some remote estate, showed how terribly 
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irresponsible power had been abused.* So, too, at 
exceptional epochs like the present, men otherwise 
mild and honourable are driven by the spirit of 
faction into extremes : and it is said that the reac- 
tionary party are indulging just now in gross 
oppression^ that they may make the mention of 
reform unpopular. Still, upon the whole, it is 
wonderful that so much liberty should have been 
secured under conditions so unpromising. Both the 
higher and the lower orders are probably in a nearer 
relation to one another, and better fitted for politi- 
cal equality and a free government, than was the case 
in England on the abolition of viUanage. 

♦ M. Herzen has stated that on an average seventy-five nobles 
have been killed every year by their serfs. The number seems in- 
credible. 
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LETTER V. 

National Character of tlie Russians^— The Nobles ; how far French, 
how far I^eudal^-The Mercantile Classes. — (Jeneral Probity. 

It woald be ab&urd for one who has spent^ after all^ 
but a short time in Russia to attempt to analyse the 
national character. Nevertheless^ there are some 
traits which will always force themselves upon obser- 
vation ; and perhaps the first moments of .liberty are 
those which show them the most. I was chiefly 
anxious to discover in what way the social qualities 
of the people were likely to tell upon their civiliza- 
tion hereafter* This question, of course, involves 
the relations of the different classes with one another. 
I will give my results separately, as data for compa- 
rison with the criticism of other traveUens. 

The qualities which impressed me most in travel- 
liBg were the great amiability of all classes, and a 
seriousness which seemed to result firom deep melan- 
choly, but under which there was a childish love of 
fan. Russian peasants when they are drunk are 
never quarrelsome ; they aoibrace one another and 
all whom they meet, so that it is a necessary pre- 
caution to avoid all tmsteady walkers in the streets. 
There is, however, more pleasant evidence of their 
good-heartedness £resh in my recollection. My com- 
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panion and I fonnd everywhere that the fact of our 
being strangers commanded the unsolicited good 
offices of all around us ; at one place^ a gentleman^ 
who had heard by accident of our arrival, sent to 
place his carriage at our disposal, that my friend 
might find the best places in the neighbourhood to 
sketch. I could easily bring forward even stronger 
instances from the experience of others. The me- 
lancholy of the national character shows itself chiefly, 
I think, in their plaintive music, their strong devo- 
tional tendency^ and in the sober deportment of 
large crowds. On the other hand, when I was 
travelling in the company of Russian merchants, I 
was sometimes startled to see a grave conversation 
ended by some rough practical joking ; and the great 
love of caricatures is another proof that their nature 
has a sunny side to it. Still, the contrast between 
the quiet Russians and the vivacious, laughing, chat- 
tering Tartars, seemed always very great when we 
saw them together. The Russian is said to be pre- 
eminently restless. He likes a wandering occupa- 
tion. If a servant^ he is apt to become discontented 
if kept too long in the same quarters by his master. 
As chemist or clerk, he is beaten by the German ; 
after a few hours at the desk, he ceases to work; 
and although a handy mechanic, his work has always 
a. certain want of finish — ^hinges come off, drawers 
stick hopelessly. But this latter quality belongs, 
perhaps^ quite as much to his civilization as to his 
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character. Mr. Stirling has pointed out pretty mnch 
the same traits in the United States. Possibly 
nations^ like individuals^ require the education of 
circumstances, before the artistic appreciation of 
excellence can overcome the delight of the dUet- 
tante in passing rapidly from one work or scene to 
another. 

The nobles are commonly described as French to 
the core. It is no doubt true that the habits of 
all Continental nations differ less from one another 
than they do from those of English society. It is 
true also that the highest Aussian nobility are taught 
French from their childhood by bonnes and gouvet' 
nantes, and speak it easily and correctly. Perhaps 
even here their proficiency has been exaggerated. 
The French themselves accuse them of always sing- 
ing their words ; and certainly the Russian accent is 
sufficiently recognisable. A more important point 
is, that it is not any longer the necessary language 
of society; in the highest ranks, Russian and French 
appear interchangeable, and a speaker passes readily 
from one to the other in conversation ; a little lower, 
French is still spoken, indeed, but the vocabulary is 
limited. But beyond this rather exceptional know- 
ledge of a foreign tongue, which their position 
has made indispensable for communication with 
foreigners, I must eonfess myself quite imable to 
discover any French traits in their character or tone. 
The Russian has the placid bonhomie of a country 
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gentleman^ while the best type of the Frenchman is 
found in Paris; the former is chivalrous through 
religious conviction^ and the latter through impulse 
and sentiment. The Russian can adapt himself to 
conversation through a happy pliancy of character, 
but he wants vivacity and fancy — the epigram with 
him is an acquired art. Both are apt to be super- 
ficial; but the Frenchman is so from rapidity of con- 
ception, and the Russian through impatience of 
work. Count Tolstoi, in one of his novels, gives a 
Russian view of the French character. He is de- 
scribing a tutor in his own family: ^^He was no 
fool; was sufficiently well educated, and did his 
duty by us conscientiously, but he had, in common 
with all his countrymen, and in such marked 
opposition to the Russian character, the promi- 
nent traits of a superficial egotism, of vanity, pre- 
sumption, and ignorant self-confidence.^' The sketch 
certainly does not come from a friendly hand, or 
presume any sympathies with France on the part of 
the writer's countrymen. I am inclined to think 
that the views expressed are pretty generally enter- 
tained. The Russians imitate French breeding very 
much as they buy English iron, because each. is best 
of its respective kind. Fr^ch books have a wide 
circulation in Russia, but scarcely greater than in 
any other country where clear thought and graceful 
fancy are appreciated. Just how there is an acci- 
dental alliance between the politics of the two coun« 
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tries^ on the question of the Principalities. But the 
difference between the two nations is one which no 
similarity of culture or manner can ever efface. 

I was very curious to learn how far the feeling of 
caste prevailed in the upper classes. The difference 
between noble and serf seems in itself one which 
only several generations wiU be able to efface. On 
the other hand^ there is the great fact that nobility 
can be acquired by service ; for instance, a non- 
commissioned officer has a right after twelve years' 
service to a commission^ and when he reaches the 
rank of major is ennobled. To raise up an official 
aristocracy in opposition to that of birth has always 
been reputed the policy o£ the Czars^ though hitherto 
it has not been crowned by success. Of course^ in 
a country where the extremes are so far apart^ it is 
difficult to recognise the equality of men who have 
risen from the ranks. Probably, the uncertainty of 
their position so long as serfdom existed has done 
much to prevent the mercantile class from acquiring 
the education and manners of English or French 
merchants ; no one cared for accomplishments when 
he might at any moment be summoned back to the 
plough. I was told, too, that there was a sort of 
caste feeling which induced many to take pride in 
training their sons to nothing more than the duties 
of their position ; the more so because it was often 
found that a liberal education inclined them to seek 
employment in other careers. Anyhow, the im- 
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portant fact is, that men of great wealthy who would 
iu another country be merchant-princes^ have scarcely 
arrived in Russia at a middle point between the 
noble and the moujik. I never noticed any servility 
of manner about them in general; they seemed 
rather to be in the position of English privates to 
their officers. The feeling entertained towards them 
by the upper classes seemed a mixture of indifference 
and contempt. I shall not easily forget one amusing 
instance of this. I was in a steamer on the Volga, 
and as the cabin, was very full, had given up my 
berth (if a place on the sofa may be so called) to a 
Russian lady. She good-naturedly tried to find 
another for me, and at last told me^ with great satis- 
faction, that she had succeeded. It appeared that 
one place was occupied by the son of a merchant : I 
might take it before he came in, and he would never 
venture to disturb me if I seemed to be asleep. As 
for him, '^ C^est un gros fils de marchand, monsieur ; 
il pent tres bien se coucher sur le parquet.^^ I am 
sure my refusal to seize a berth in this manner was 
set down as a stranger's ignorance of what was 
proper and right in Russia. I have even known of 
an officer sending his servant with his sabre to dis- 
possess some untitled passengers of their seats on 
deck ; but it is right to add that they refused to 
submit to this piece of insolence. I have given the 
dark side of the picture. There must certainly be 
some other principle than that of caste in Russia for 

E 
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determining the title of gentleman. English mer- 
chants in the provinces appear to mix in the society 
of the gentry, and to be admitted into the nobles^ 
clubs on terms of perfect equality. I am told, too^ 
on good authority, that it is very common for 
English governesses to finish their labours by marry- 
ing Russian gentlemen. So, again, the Circassian 
officers in the Imperial service (men who have per- 
haps a fictitious but scarcely any real rank) marry 
Russian ladies without difficulty, if they consent to 
abjure Mahometanism. Facts such as these would 
scarcely be possible in a really feudal country, such 
as Austria. It is possible, therefore, that the dif- 
ferences of position and education are really those 
which have separated the several classes, and that 
when serfdom is no longer a fact, the mere fiction of 
race will not interpose a barrier between any whose 
thoughts and feelings and habits are the same. More 
than this cannot be wished for any country. 

I have already said that the guild system is con- 
sidered not to answer with the merchants ; it has 
not given them the independence and protection 
which they require. Hence the peasants, even 
when very rich, have often been unwilling to pass 
into this class. By doing so they would incur the 
heavy guild-dues which the diflPerent classes pay in 
certain fixed proportions; the town-dues, another 
heavy burden, would attend the necessary residence 
in town; and they would lose the immediate pro- 
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tection of their lord or commune. The dues for a 
merchant of the first class amount^ I was told^ in 
St. Petersburg, to two hundred and fifty pounds. 
This heavy tax falls upon foreign as well as native 
merchants ; for it is almost impossible to carry on 
trade without being naturalized. The reason seems 
to be that only natives can hold landed property ; 
and this, in the present state of commerce, has 
often to be given as security or in payment. Al- 
though merchants may own land, they could not till 
very lately possess serfs. Any one of them bujring 
an estate would, therefore, if he wished to work it 
himself, have been forced to attract labourers by 
high wages and by building cottages for them. 
This restriction, no doubt, contributed to prevent 
the mercantile class from passing up into the 
gentry. 

So much has been said of Russian knavery and 
inaptness for commerce, that a few &ots on the 
subject may be acceptable. The Government con-^ 
tractors, especially those who farm the sale of spirits, 
bear in general a very bad reputation. But the 
trade at Nijni Novgorod, conducted very much by 
natives, is said to be managed very honourably, 
although the length of time for which the contracts 
are made gives great opportunities for cheating. 
The artellschiks or native clerks (in the offices of 
foreign merchants at least) are all forced to insure 
their character, the office repaying their employers 
E 2 
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all the sums of which they are defrauded. This no 
doubt looks ill^ though something of the same kind 
is often found in England ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the practice grew up long ago^ and that 
as there is scarcely any use of banks or cheques in 
St. Petersburg, the opportunities of peculation are 
unusually great. In the shops, except a few of the 
highest class, there is no doubt that a purchaser, 
especially if a stranger, will be asked from three to 
ten times the proper value of the articles. It is an 
infamous practice, and the only excuse is that every 
sale is considered a negotiation, and the buyer is 
expected to oflfer a price below the real value. All 
this, however, must disappear as trade increases and 
the character of the class is raised. There are signs 
at present of a great expansion. Raw cotton is now 
imported in large quantities into the empire. A 
great factory is in course of completion at Narva ; 
the company that owns it are investing a million 
pounds in it ; and it is said to be the largest in the 
world. No less than sixteen million pounds have 
been embarked in societies en commandite during 
the last two years alone. The monopoly of two 
or three privileged insurance offices was broken 
through not long ago by the Emperor ; the shares 
of a new association at Moscow were instantly taken 
up, and the public, who thought themselves unfairly 
excluded from subscription, are reported to have as- 
sembled in crowds and threatened the directors with 
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personal violence. The bonds of the new State Bail- 
way are said to have been subscribed for several 
times over. All this indicates a growth of public 
credit and commercial activity no less than a want 
of proper investments. My own belief is that in 
Russia^ as in most countries where property is at all 
insecure^ the amount of hoarded money and of 
wealth in the form of jewels and plated pictures* 
has been enormous. Now that serfdom is abolished 
and the police mitigated^ much of this will be brought 
into circulation^ and it will go far to soften the 
financial effects of the reformation of the State. 

I hope in my next letter to pass to the Crown 
officials and the peasants. 

* The pictures of the Virgin and saints, which abound in the 
churches and private houses, are often plated over with silver or even 
gold, so that only the face and hands, or at most the outline of the 
form, can be distinguished. 
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LETTER VI. 

Great Number of the Officials ; their Corruption ; their Incapacity. — 
Administration of Justice. — Passport System. 

Among the causes that have most effectually re- 
tarded civilization in Russia the prevalence of a 
vride bureaucratic system is undoubtedly one of the 
first, if not the very first. The Government has 
tried to be all-pervading as well as all-powerful. If 
official interference had been confined to the press 
and matters of police the evil would have been com- 
paratively slight. But the merchants who wish to start 
a railroad or found a company of insurance are obliged 
to obtain the special authorization of Government ; 
the man who intends to build a house must first 
have his plans approved by the Government sur* 
veyor ; and receipts are given for all letters at the 
Post Office. Of course the staff of employes is 
enormous. I remember one country town where 
the offices alone make up a series of buildings which 
few German universities could surpass. Altogether, 
no fewer than a hundred and sixty thousand persons 
are said to be in the civil service of the State. As the 
treasury is very poor, these officials are all scandal- 
ously underpaid; and as the difficulty of finding 
men of severe honour is very great in Russia, they 
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bear in general the very worst character for venality. 
I doubt if the evil can ever be effectually checked 
till the tone of the middle classes is raised. But no 
one without private means can be expected to be 
honest under the present system. I was told in 
Moscow that the fifteen quartermasters of police in 
the different districts of the town received about 
forty pounds yearly^ and lived at the rate of from 
six to eight hundred. As they are not men of 
family, it is easy to guess bow the deficiency is sup- 
plied. In another case that came under my notice, 
a clerk in St. Petersburg was expected to dress like 
a gentleman on a salary of thirty pounds a-year. 
Fortunately in this case there were private means. 
It would, no doubt, be cheaper for the nation to pay 
treble its present taxation to the Exchequer, and be 
relieved from these indirect exactions. But the loss 
under such a change would be certain, and no one 
could be sure that a single man in ofiice would cease 
to take bribes. The present Emperor seems to be 
working in the right direction. He is reducing the 
work and number of the employes, and devotes the 
increase of revenue in every department to an 
augmentation of the pay of those who remain. But 
more solid good may be expected from the greater 
publicity now allowed, and the entire change pro- 
duced by the emancipation. If the vigilance of one 
man could have put down the corruption which a 
false system generated, the late Czar, to do him 
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justice, would have cleared the service from this 
reproach. 

Stories of Russian corruption are still unfortu- 
nately so numerous, that there is no difficulty in 
finding illustrations of the charges I have advanced. 
Last June, the great Cathedral of St. Isaac had to 
be opened in St. Petersburg. It was part of the 
ceremonial that a procession in which the Emperor 
was to take part should form before the church, and 
a carpet was wanted for the occasion. The Emperor 
remembered that one of great value had been ordered 
and used at the time of the coronation in Moscow ; 
and he gave directions that this should be at once 
forwarded from the Treasury in Moscow, where such 
articles are kept. An answer was given that it had 
all been eaten by the moths. It appeared impossible 
that the moths should have consimied it entirely in 
the space of only eighteen months, and a second 
order was accordingly sent that the fragments should 
be produced. It then appeared that the carpet, 
which had been charged its full price — 65,000 rubles, 
about 10,000/. — to the Emperor, had been hired at 
one-tenth of its cost from the Paris manufacturer, 
and necessarily had been sent back after the cere- 
mony. The difference between the two sums had 
been added to the banker^s account of the officer 
entrusted with the commission. Of course the cul- 
prit was disgraced, and the Emperor was so angry at 
the discovery, that he refused to let any cloth be 
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supplied from other quarters, and the ceremonial 
was shorn of one of its decorations. In this story 
it is difficult to see anything but the comic side^ but 
unfortunately the lust of gold often causes the 
grossest personal oppression. During the late war 
a Frenchman who was lessee of a flourishing factory 
to the south of Moscow, was suddenly dispossessed 
on the ground that he had not performed literally 
the conditions of his contract. So long as the war 
lasted it was useless for him to apply for redress; 
both the village and the Crown officials were equally 
corrupt and equally against him. But when a 
French Consul was again established at Moscow the 
semblance of a fair trial could not be withheld ; it 
was granted, and a case made out for the natives by 
dint of hard swearing. Fortunately the Consul was 
a man of energy ; he had visited the spot, and was 
convinced of the justice of his countryman^s claim ; 
he now applied to his Ambassador, and obtained a 
fresh commission from St. Petersburg. The com> 
mission was easily bribed, and confirmed the former 
decision. But the matter was not allowed to rest ; 
the Emperor was prevailed upon to send trustworthy 
deputies from his own suite, and this time the adjudi- 
cation was decisively in favour of the Frenchman. 
It was too late to reinstate him in possession of his 
property, but an ample compensation in money was 
made him. 

If the bureaucratic system had any one excellence 
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to recommend it^ the nation might be indaced to 
tolerate its continuance. Fortunately for Russia it 
has broken down in the very department in which 
the national strength was supposed to lie. During 
the late war the army was found to be badly armed, 
badly clothed, and badly fed ; whilst the mortality in 
the hospitals was fearful. The fault of this lay with 
the system. More than twenty years ago M. Minie, 
then an almost unknown inventor, was pressing the 
adoption of his rifle upon the French Govern- 
ment. A Russian gentleman of high connexions 
learned what was going on, was struck with the ex- 
cellence of the gun, and persuaded M. Minie to 
accompany him to St. Petersburg, and offer his 
patent to the Emperor. At St. Petersburg the 
matter was referred to a military committee, and it 
was decided to retain the old weapon. Such things 
were not then talked about in Russia, and the public 
heard no more of the invention till its fatal powers 
had been tried at Alma and Sebastopol, when it was 
too late for the Russian army to obtain it. Another 
instance is of a somewhat different kind. A country 
town on the Volga was once pointed out to me, from 
which I was told several thousand pairs of boots had 
been sent to the English army iu the Crimea. The 
agents in this transaction were said to be Jews. It 
is needless to observe how inefficient or how corrupt 
the organization must be which extends everywhere, 
and under which such things are possible. 
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Even if the oflScials employed were commonly 
neither ignorant nor venal^ the delays interposed by 
the cumbrons machinery of the departments would 
in themselves be a fatal objection to the system. 
In going over one of the great State prisons^ I was 
struck to hear one of the prisoners complaining to 
the Russian gentleman who conducted me^ that he 
had been already three years in prison^ and that no 
sentence had been pronounced. When I expressed 
my astonishment to my guide^ he told me that it 
was no uncommon thing for accused persons to re- 
main from twelve to fourteen years in confinement 
before they were finally acquitted or condemned. In 
all this^ he said^ there was no intentional oppression; 
it was merely that so many checks and counter- 
checks had been devised^ papers were so often sent 
back^ and fresh inquiries so repeatedly instituted^ that 
no activity on the part of the prisoner's advocate could 
quicken matters effectually. This^ he added^ was 
especially the case with the nobles^ whose doubtful 
privilege it was to receive sentence only from the 
Emperor^ and whose cases were therefore sifted with 
double care before the report was sent in. As the 
State pays no damages in Russia any more than in 
England^ it is clear that an innocent man may be 
ruined for life by the mere accident of an accusation 
on probable grounds. I will just add^ while I am 
on the subject^ that the prison management seemed 
to be fairly good. The rooms were dean^ the food 
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wholesome and good, and there were baths attached 
for the regular weekly lustrations of the prisoners. 
What surprised me most was the way in which 
offenders of the most opposite kind were aUowed to 
herd together. A few murderers, indeed, were 
ironed, and in solitary confinement. The nobles had 
a chamber of their own, and there was a woman^s 
side. But otherwise peasants whom the lords had 
given up to the Government, and who were to be 
sent to colonize Siberia, gipsies who were destined to 
the same punishment for neglecting to pay the town 
dues, and men or women accused on probable grounds 
of the worst crimes, were either put together or 
apparently allowed to hold intercourse pretty freely. 
Want of space is no doubt the reason, but it would 
not, I think, have been allowed in any other country. 
One room, however, had a special and very pleasing 
character. It was filled with political exiles, Poles 
and others, whom the present Emperor's mercy has 
recalled from Siberia and restored to their homes. 

I am often asked whether many difficulties are 
put in the way of travellers at the passport offices 
and custom-houses. Both my companion and my- 
self, who entered the empire at different times, 
were allowed to pass all our books and other effects 
freely ; and no bribe was given or appeared to be 
expected. Books, however, do not always escape so 
easily ; commonly, one or two are sent to the cen- 
sor's office to be examined; and these are re» 
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tamed after a week or two to the owner. All 
books of travel in Anssia, even Murray's Hand" 
book, are stiU, I believe, nominaUy prohibited ; but 
this rule is certainly not enforced. The passport 
system is a much more actual nuisance, but even 
this has been mitigated. Formerly, in the case 
of foreigners, a firesh one was required whenever 
a new Grovemment was entered. When steamers 
and railroads came in it was found impossible to 
enforce this; for instance, on the Volga steamers, 
the captains, who are often Belgians or Dutch- 
men, constantly pass in a day through two or 
three Grovemments. These men now receive special 
passports for the particular routes they traverse. 
Other strangers get their passports made out to the 
furthest point they expect to reach in. any one direc- 
tion. I have made an excursion of more than a 
hundred miles' distance from St. Petersburg without 
any except my English passport, and was not put to 
any inconvenience. Even a short visit to Moscow 
can be made in this way, as the police do not com- 
monly inquire about the stranger's credentials when 
he is once inside the country ; only when he wishes 
to leave Russia he must present them in good order, 
or he will get into trouble. It is still necessary to 
insert an advertisement of the name and intention 
to depart three times in the Grovemment Gazette 
before leave to quit the kingdom can be obtained. 
This absurd regulation is supposed to protect the 
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Russian tradesmen against foreign adventurers ; it is 
really quite inefScient^ as a man may run up debts 
in Moscow and advertise in St. Petersburg. When 
all other formalities are completed^ that of bribing 
the Chancery clerks remains. How far this ex- 
tends, it is^ I think^ difficult to determine. I have 
heard a well-accredited instance of a passport being 
obtained a day before the proper time by a heavy 
bribe. I know that I have paid myself four times 
the regulation price at St. Petersburg. But as in 
other places I paid no more than the proper sum, 
or only a trifle in excess^ I am inclined to regard 
the St. Petersburg Valet de Place as the real repre- 
sentative^ to a great extent at least, of official 
corruption. Still no doubt the practice varies in 
different offices. I know of one case where even in 
the old times a bribe was indignantly refused^ and 
the offerer reprimanded. And I know that in an- 
other instance an English gentleman who neglected 
this formality was described in consequence as a 
serf in the Russian passport substituted for his 
own. 

Probably the prevalence of the abuse has very 
much mitigated its effects in practice. Strengthened 
by the precedents of Dershavin and Potemkin the 
official took easily and freely ; extreme pressure was 
scarcely needed^ for his opportunities were bound- 
less ; secrecy was little cared for^ and impeachment 
hardly dreaded; there were no heartburnings or 
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remorse for following the practice of the country. 
I have found civility and good temper universal iu 
my short experience of the Government offices. I 
doubt whether a stricter surveillance can ever have 
much effect^ except that of making corruption a 
greater risk. The only State system of reform 
must be cutting down freely the number and duties 
of the officials. A higher sense of honour can only 
be the product of years of liberty. 
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LETTER VII. 

The Russian Character Oriental or European. — Honesty. — Self- 
reliance. — Capacity of Progress. — Education. — Pilgrimages. — 
Morals among the Lower Orders. 

It is commonly said that the Russians are rather 
Oriental than European in character. It is difScult 
to deal with a charge so vaguely specified. They 
certainly build their churches a little like mosques^ 
and paint them green ; the form of prostration before 
sacred objects resembles the salaam ; and some two 
or three hundred years ago^ while the traditions of 
Tartar rule were still fresh, the women of the upper 
classes lived in comparative seclusion, and covered 
their faces when they went abroad. These, however, are 
the only Oriental features I have been able to detect, 
or read of in history. The love of bright colours, of 
gilding and precious stones, is surely as much 
Southern as Eastern, and really common to all 
nations in whom the appreciation of form and har- 
mony is as yet comparatively undeveloped. And 
that mechanical capacity of imitation which appears 
incompatible with the creative power of the artist is 
nothing more than a rudimentary stage of intellect. 
No great school of painting or architecture has ever 
' yet been formed in a barbarous country; at most 
we have only a right to expect from Russia that 
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here and there a Giotto should give promise of a 
Raphael. Promise of a certain kind there is. The 
exquisite pictures of marine scenery^ and the great 
works of Bruni and Briiloff which the Hermitage 
possesses^ show that a distinctive national school is 
already arising in Russia ; whilst the new Palace of 
the Kremlin at Moscow may be fairly matched 
against any in the world. Indeed, the old architec- 
ture has merit of a very high kind, if it be judged 
by its own standard. At Uglitsch, Yarosloff, and 
Kazan, there are churches, towers, and staircases 
which would alone repay a visit to the country; their 
distant position, the use of brick and timber instead 
of stone, and the absence of feudal remains, such as 
castles and gateways, are the chief reasons why 
they have never taken a fair place in due order after 
their Gothic and Classical rivals. 

But these points are chiefly interesting because a 
capacity for sesthetic culture is never found in nations 
of the lowest political development. The great ques- 
tions are : is the Russian capable of self-government, 
or is he merely a supple and ready slave, untruthful 
and dishonest, dependent for guidance upon his mas- 
ters, and naturally opposed to all progress, from 
a stolid conviction of his own self-sufficiency? 
If this, a common view in England, be true, the 
emancipation of such a people would be an un- 
mixed evil. I believe it to be essentially false. 
Slavery is not a good education for honesty in 

P 
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word or deed ; and the common opinion among the 
foreign residents in Russia no doubt is that the 
native servants cannot be trusted, except where from 
long service they become a part of the household, 
and are kept from stealing by attachment to their 
masters. The exception itself is an important one. 
I may add that the complaints usually made seemed 
to me rather to imply a childish inability to resist 
temptation than inveterate thievishness. My own 
experience was, I suppose, very fortunate. Travel- 
ling in all from two to three thousand miles in the 
country, my companion and I never lost anything, 
although our things were constantly left about in 
inns or cabins of steamers, or the tarantasse ; and 
wherever we were able to check accounts, we found 
that the charges made us in the Russian hotels had 
been moderate and £Edr. The only real evil was the 
habit of bargaining in the shops, which forced us to 
make our purchases through some native or friend 
who knew the country, or a valet de place. Neither 
can I speak to any special greediness for money. 
Droschky-drivers and post-boys will certainly take 
anything they can get in Russia as in other coun- 
tries ; but two or three times when I offered money 
in return for information or assistance it was re- 
fused. The real want is that of a fixed tariff every- 
where; payments for accommodation on journeys 
are still too much like gratuities, and the traveller is 
charged according to his supposed rank. In this 
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way I once found myself grossly overcharged at a 
post-hoase^ as I was going across the country. I paid 
the money, but remonstrated, and at once received 
half of it back again. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that I travelled only in Great Russia, and that 
in the south and south-west the postmasters are 
said to be commonly Jews, and bear a very bad 
character. 

I can hardly give personal evidence as to the self- 
reliance of the Russian character. It was said in 
the last Polish war, that whenever a regiment lost a 
few of its officers it became useless, as the men could 
do nothing unless they were led. This, I fancy, is 
equally true of our own army, and only indicates 
an aristocratic constitution of society. But the 
capacity for rule which this account supposes in the 
officers speaks for the capabilities of the people, 
as the only difference between noble and serf lies in 
education and the habit of command. Certainly 
the upper classes in general seem, like the American 
slave-owners, to have been educated by their posi- 
tion, and to discharge the duties of government 
naturally. But the serf has not suffered the neces- 
sity of obedience to debase him; he knows and 
exacts his rights ; he will not endure oppression 
beyond a certain point. An Englishman, who had 
for some years been steward on a Russian estate, 
told me they were an easy people to deal with '' if 
you were not too hard upon them/' The success 
F 2 
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of the Crown communes^ in which the peasants 
manage their own matters^ is substantial proof that 
they are capable of self-government. As for the 
use of the sticky it is no proofs I think, of their 
servility, but situply a relic of rough habits and of 
a certain want of refinement. Blows are freely 
given and endured^ because no particular disgrace is 
attached to them, except in the special cases, which 
will soon, fortunately, cease to be possible, where 
they were inflicted on women at the will of their 
owners. And it may be added, that the women of 
the middle classes have received rather an excep- 
tional education hitherto, and that such a punish- 
ment for them, if doubly infamous^ has also had a 
special severity of application, by which it must 
not be judged in ordinary instances. Whatever 
the position of the sex may have been once, it is 
now comparatively as high as in any country of 
Europe. 

Incapacity for, and tlislike of, change, are charges 
often brought against the Russians. It must be re- 
membered that the Polish frontier is their only point 
of contact with civilization, and that they do not get 
a very attractive example of its results in Germany. 
Seventy millions of men, inhabiting, as it were, a 
separate world of their own, with little commerce 
and an infant literature, create a mass of traditional 
opinion that must of necessity be conservative. But 
putting out of question the stolid despotism of the 
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late Czar^ against which the educated classes con* 
stantly protested, it would be difficult to show any 
instance in which improvement is rejected. There 
are still, indeed, on the Volga many of the old 
boats, which are shaped Uke junks, and worked by 
a horse-mill inside; but there is also a splendid 
fleet of steamers. The old Byzantine pictures of 
the saints, drawn in bad perspective and copper- 
coloured, have still a ready market from a religious 
love of antiquity ; but copies of the '' Madonna di 
San Sisto,'^ or the " Madonna della Sedia,^' are also 
freely sold in the Moscow bazaars. English en- 
gineers are secured at enormous salaries, that the 
factories may be kept on a par with the highest 
mechanical- requirements. In fact, the mere imi^ 
tative powers of the people are a disproof of 
the rigid immobility ascribed to them. But a 
foreign invention must be remodelled to suit the 
genius of the nation before it can be domesticated* 
The bureaucratic system has failed because the 
natural instinct of restlessness and the hatred of 
formality were opposed to it. On the other hand, 
the influences of Voltaire and Byron have been 
taken up into the manners and literature of difierent 
periods with very notable differences. 

How far the people are educated, in the common 
sense of the term, no one I believe can fiilly say. 
The common use of counting machines — strings of 
wooden beads upon wires — ^seems to imply that even 
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the shopkeepers are no very great proficients in 
arithmetic. So too^ the pictorial signs^ which 
are almost universal over shops in country towns, 
seem intended for a population who are not pre- 
sumed capable of reading letters. The late Emperor 
did a great deal for the education of the clergy, and 
founded a certain number of schools for the lower 
orders, but took care that the instruction given 
should be of the most elementary kind. Such as 
they are, it seems that about fifteen hundred in all 
are to be found in the large towns, and nearly two 
thousand six hundred in the crown communes of 
Russia Proper. About *7 of the population are 
educated in these at present ; and perhaps the unit 
would be made up, could we ascertain the number 
of those who obtain instruction from other sources.* 
Sometimes the landed proprietor founds a school of 
his own accord, or aided by a Government grant ; 
often the priest ekes out his scanty income by teach- 
ing the children of his parishioners. A Russian 
gentleman once told me that most men picked up a 
knowledge of reading in this way, aud even a know- 
ledge of two languages, as they were always taught 
out of the old Slavonic version of the Bible. But 
very contradictory accounts prevail on this matter. 
I myself generally found in the towns that droschky- 
drivers, waiters, and laundresses — ^people with whom 
a traveller comes most in contact — could read both 
♦ See Note C. 
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the printed and the written character. At one place 
the waiter attached to our rooms told me that 
he had read the best Russian authors^ such as 
Fuschkin and Lermontoff; but he reserved his 
chief admiration for Beranger's songs^ which have 
been translated into Russian. This, man^ however^ 
was certainlv an exceptional instance^ and would be 
so in any country. He had studied mineralogy, 
and possessed a very fair collection of specimens 
from the neighbourhood. I do not know whether 
these scientific tastes are general in Russia, but 
I observe that great prominence is given to books of 
travels, and popular works on chemistry and astro- 
nomy, in some serials for the people, which are 
announced for speedy publication at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. 

Other and very real instruction is no doubt given 
by the pictures and symbolical services of the 
Church ; and the intercourse which travel causes is 
in few countries greater than in Russia. Indeed, 
the vagrant habits of the people are still so marked 
as to justify the tradition that Boris Godounoff bound 
them down to the soil as the only means of ensuring 
its cultivation. Sometimes in communes where the 
land is poor a portion of the inhabitants go out for 
the summer to the towns as journeymen mechanics. 
Haxthausen speaks of other villages in which the 
general profession is vagrant mendicancy, the partners 
all returning at the fall of the year and dividing 
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their gains in common. I can speak from expe- 
rience of villages in which all the resident inhabitants 
appear to beg shamdessly. This habit is^ I suspect, 
fostered by the constant pilgrimages, which are a 
third great cause of travel. Thousands of men, 
women, and children ga every year to the holy 
places of Russia, such as the Lavras^ or great Mon- 
asteries of the Troitsa and Kieff ; near these places 
they may be seen in hundreds on the roads, their feet 
swathed in straw, bearing long staves in their hands, 
and living on the alms of the faithful. This resource 
never fails them, for the people are so hospitable, that 
a poor man may traverse the length and breadth of 
the Empire, and find entertainment free of cost every- 
where. As long as mendicancy has a religious cha- 
racter it is never likely to be put down. . Still there 
is a balance of good in a custom which cements the 
unity of so many different provinces, and makes so 
large a part of the population acquainted with the 
manners and habits of their fellow-subjects. 

There is one part of the Russian character which 
I must pass over rapidly, but cannot omit altogether. 
The morals of the people are said to be very bad. 
This is partly the result of the infamous system by 
which a certain number of contractors farm the 
excise of spirits ; their gain being of course dependent 
on the amount they can sell, and their practice being 
to corrupt the crown ofBcials, that they may force 
their spurious brandy upon the villages. The 
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present Emperor is known to dislike this system, 
under which indeed the reyenue has been grossly 
defrauded, and the contracts have only been renewed 
for a short term of years. Meanwhile drunkards 
are a common sight in the streets, and the most 
sacred festivals of the Church are only an occasion 
for drink. An even worse fact is, that womanly 
purity is said scarcely to exist, and incestuous con- 
nections to be fearfully common. I should scarcely 
dare to repeat this if it had not come to me on 
medical evidence. I must add that some of the 
corroborative statements seemed to me inconsistent 
with the generally vigorous health and long life of 
the population. It must be remembered that doctors 
who see much of any one class of disease are apt to 
obtain a monopoly of pra<5tice in it ; and conclusions 
from the experience of a few men, however dis- 
tinguiished, do not therefore represent the state of 
the community. But drinking, vagrant habits, and 
the practice of all in a family to sleep round the 
stove in winter, are no doubt predetermining causes 
of immorality. 

I hope to pass on to the questions of the Eussian 
Ghurch and of popular literature. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Power of the Eussian Churcli : its Discipline and Doctrine : its In- 
tolerance. — Dissent. — ^Faiih among the People. — ^The Clergy. — 
Prayer for the Dead. 

The orthodox Russian Church comprehends in its 
communion about seven-eighths of the population of 
Russia Proper. Although many of these are dis- 
senters at hearty this scarcely detracts from the 
enormous influence which the establishment possesses 
throughout the Empire. It is therefore interesting 
to inquire how far the church is likely to affect the 
prospects of Russian civilization. 

The connection of the Russian Church with the 
State was drawn very close during the last century. 
A synod was substituted for the patriarch, that is to 
say, a rival Sovereign to the Emperor was replaced 
by an ecclesiastical Council of State. The church 
was subsequently deprived of its feudal sovereignties, 
its property was handed over to a Government com- 
mission, and the State in return took upon itself the 
charge of paying certain fixed incomes to the clergy 
and monasteries. Hence the Russian is practically 
a State Church, and among the most powerful instru- 
ments for the preservation of political unity. This fact 
makes it antagonistic to Catholicism in Poland. But 
the doctrinal differences between the two churches are 
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not very important at present to any but a ritualist ; 
although it is quite possible that they may become 
so. For instance^ the Russian Church believes in the 
Eeal Presence in the Eucharist^ but does not define 
its nature ; it accepts the fact of an intermediate 
state between heaven and hell, but will not call it 
purgatory ; it allows the veneration of pictures, but 
forbids the use of images ; it recommends its mem- 
bers to confess during four fasts of the year, but only 
exacts obedience at the season of Easter ; it compels 
the priest to marry once, but obliges him, on the 
death of his wife, to enter the cloister. In the lati- 
tude of belief and logical anomalies of custom which 
this discipline permits or sanctions, there is room to 
hope that the opportunity of religious reform will be 
found at some future time. 

For the Church in its present state is a great ob- 
stacle to progress. It is not learned, but it tries to 
limit thought ; it is not missionary, but it prose- 
lytizes by aid of the secular arm. The last saint 
added to the calendar was chiefly famous for his 
refusal to visit Peter the Great till a statue of Venus 
should have been removed from the Palace. A few 
months ago a foreign professor visited St. Petersburg ; 
and gave some lectures on geology, setting forth, of 
course, the gradual development of the different 
strata of the world. Presently a petition was 
addressed to Government by the Metropolitan, 
complaining that "a certain ' " was teaching 
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doctrines inconsistent with the orthodox faith^ and 
praying that he might not be allowed to propagate 
them. The Grovemment had the weakness to com- 
ply, and Professor was refused permission to 

visit the interior. This is only a trifling instance of 
the spirit that prevails. Hereditary dissent is indeed 
tolerated, because Poland, Finland, and Circassia are 
respectively Catholic, Protestant, and Mahommedan. 
But no apostacyfrom the national church is permitted; 
and the legal penalty for this ofience is death. M. 
MouravieflF, the most distinguished apologist of his 
faith, relates with great satisfaction the persecuting 
measures by which the rise of Protestant opinions 
was put down in the reign of Peter the Great. In 
1839 the Uniate confession in Poland, which num- 
bered two millions in all, and was based on the main- 
tenance of the Greek ritual, and the acknowledgment 
of the Pope^s supremacy, was united to the Russian 
Church, under the influence of the Government upon 
some of the higher ecclesiastics. All who refused 
to follow their superiors in apostacy were persecuted.* 
Nor were Catholics the only victims under the 
late Emperor. I was once taken to visit a family of 
Karaite Jews, one of whom, I was told, had been put 
to death a few years back for refusing to worship 
the cross. I dwell upon these facts because the 
Greek Church has undeservedly obtained a reputation 
for tolerance. 

* See Note D. 
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It is creditable to the people that^ in spite of 
civil disabilities^ exile to Siberia^ and deatb^ a steady 
growth of unrecognised dissent has maintained itself. 
A gentleman^ well qualified to judge^ told me that 
the number of dissidents might be estimated in Great 
Russia, *' the only part/' he added, ^' where it had 
any real existence,^' at nearly twelve millions, or 
more than one fourth of the population of the 
dominant race. This dissent is of all kinds. 
Most numerous and wealthy^ but least important, 
are the Staroviertzi or Old Believers, who adhere 
stolidly to the tradition of an unamended discipline 
and an unrevised version of Scripture, which they 
interpret literally. Like our own dissenters in 
Queen Anne's time, they pay their ministers, better 
than the Established Church ; and they are allowed 
to have monasteries, churches, and burial-grounds 
of their own. The Government does not really 
dread these men. Other sects, such as the Self- 
mutilators, and some in which the Quakers and 
Anabaptists appear to be revived, have a moire pre- 
carious existence. Besides all this, I wa^ told that 
infidelity prevailed largely among the educated 
classes. This is at least probable, in a country 
where the clergy fall so far below the intellectual 
standard of the higher orders. But there did 
not appear to be much difference in the religious 
observances of high and low; the same gentle- 
men who had spoken to me a moment before on 
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the prevalence of popular superstition would cross 
themselves devoutly when a church came in sight. 
Certainly, from the little I have seen^ and from 
what I have read of the national literature^ I 
should be inclined to think that faith was far more 
deeply seated than doubt, even in the most inquiring 
sections of the community. 

As for the people at large^ it is impossible to be 
a week in Russia without being struck by their 
earnest and hearty belief. Prostrations and cross- 
ings enter so largely into daily life, that only the 
energy with which they are performed could save 
them from the charge of being mechanical. The 
churches are very numerous, and yet always seem 
to be well attended, even on week days. The fasts 
of the Greek Church extend altogether over from 
twenty-six to twenty-eight weeks in the year, and, 
rigid as they are, they are said to be religiously ob- 
served by the peasantry. Nor must it be forgotten 
that, although the bishops and monasteries are sup- 
ported by the State, the maintenance of the clergy at 
large is defrayed by their parishioners ; and it is the 
people who build and keep in repair the numerous and 
handsome churches which are to be seen everywhere. 
Probably no church is so rich in plate presented by 
its votaries as the Russian ; and this is independent of 
the large sums that are spent on gilded and plated 
pictures for private houses. How far all this 
worship is intelligent I cannot, of course, say. I 
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was positively assured that there is no opposition to 
the diffusion of the old Slavonic Bible^ and that the 
peasantry generally understand it ; indeed^ the Sta- 
roviertzi are something like our own Puritans in 
their knowledge and perversion of texts. So^ too^ 
Russian gentlemen are said to be commonly well 
versed in the Scriptures. However, the knowledge 
of the Bible does not seem to have led generally 
to the principles of the Reformation. 

The position of the Russian- clergy is most ano- 
malous. As ministers of religion they receive all 
honour; as men they are a degraded and despised 
class. Much was done during the last reign to 
diffuse education amongst them; but the great 
poverty of the order, and the fact that no gentleman 
will enter it, are fatal obstacles to any great elevation. 
Besides, the abject fear of Liberal opinions haunted 
Nicholas to such an extent that the more intelligent 
and spirited students were marked men through 
life ; either sent into remote country villages or con- 
demned for some trifling offence to renounce their 
vocation and serve in the ranks as soldiers. Still 
something, it is said, has been effected ; and the public 
are no longer scandalized by the revelations of 
monasteries where the drunkenness and debauchery 
have become intolerable. The education which the 
clergy receive is chiefly liturgical and dogmatical ; a 
knowledge of the classical or of modern languages 
is said to be very rare, and the influences of modern 
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thought are comparatively powerless. The monastic 
order contains the ablest and most ambitious^ but 
the library of the Troitsa monastery^ the second 
greatest in Russia^ possesses only a few hundred books^ 
apparently entirely theological^ and the only additions 
are derived from chance presents. On the other 
hand^ the manufacture of sacred pictures, rosaries, 
and (grosses is carried on in the same institution with 
great energy and success. The appearance of the 
Bussian clergy is remarkable^ their long hair flows 
down the back, and the tall staff with its ivory or 
silver heading adds certainly to the picturesque effect 
of their costume. The services do not, I think, 
very much impress a stranger ; the absence of instru- 
mental music is a great defect ; and the chanting has 
perhaps been over-praised. The service is read with 
great rapidity, and as it is in a dead language, the 
number of those who canfoUow it cannot, one would 
think, be very great, although no doubt the resem- 
blance of ecclesiastical Slavonic and Russian is con- 
siderable. The distribution of sacramental bread, 
small loaves which the priest gives out, and which 
are kept in the houses of the people, struck me as 
the most impressive part of the ceremomal I was 
witness to. The walls of the interior of a church 
commonly glow with pictures of the Russian saints 
and the patriarchs. Often Bibles are set about the 
church here and there like relics or pictures, for the 
veneration of the faithful. But the cultus of the 
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Virgin appears to predominate. I was told at Kazan 
that the principal picture of the Virgin was carried 
about during the year to the different houses of the 
inhabitants, a day being fixed beforehand for the re- 
ception. Of course a fee to the clergy accompanies 
this visit. A great procession of this sort took place 
at Moscow while we were there, when the picture of 
the Virgin in the Church of the Annunciation was 
taken to visit another picture in the Donskoi 
monastery. 

Accident has made me the possessor of a document 
the existence of which is not, I believe, commonly 
known. My informant called it a passport for the 
dead ;* more literally it seems to be a prayer of re- 
mission, which is first read as part of the funeral 
service, and afterwards enclosed in the coffin with the 
corpse. I believe the following translation from the 
old Slavonic is fairly accurate ; but I have laboured 
under great disadvantages in translating a language 
so little known in England, and can only therefore 
guarantee the general sense. The document is 
headed with three prints of our Lord, the Virgin, 
and St. John the Baptist, and is entitled, 

" A prayer of remission read by the priest over the 
dead body. 

" Whereas our Lord Jesus Christ, of his divine 
mercy, in virtue of his power given unto his holy 

* I understand it has been so called in the works of seyeral old 
travellers. 
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disciples and apostles^ that they should punish and 
remit the sins of men, said unto them, ' Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, I remit 
unto them ; whosesoever ye bind, I bind ; and what- 
soever ye bind and loose on earth, the same shall be 
bound and loosed in heaven :' from these same 
powers which have passed in succession upon us, so 
as to make through me remission to the contrite 
and child-like in soul [here comes a blank space, in 
which the name of the dead person is to be filled up"], 
in whatsoever sins a man offends against the Word of 
God, either in deed or in thought, or with all his 
senses, willingly or unwillingly, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, whether he be under the excommunica- 
tion or the interdict of the high priest, or the sen- 
tence of the priest, or whether he carries upon him 
the curse of his father or his mother, or hath 
incurred his own curse, or hath forsworn himself, or 
by whatever other sins a man is bound, yet having 
repented of all these with a contrite heart, we 
deliver him [her] from all these occasions of sin and 
entanglements, in so far as pardon is transmitted for 
the weakness of our nature, and all these things we 
pardon him [her] for the sake of His love to man, 
with prayers to the supremely holy and above all 
blessed our Lady the Mother of God and immaculate 
Mary, the holy, glorious, and ever to be praised 
saints, and all the saints. Amen/^ 

This document is of course printed by millions. 
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but its issue is jealously confined to the proper 
authorities. The price marked upon it is six copecs 
silver, or about twopence. 

I will just add that, although gentlemen* never, 
I believe, embrace the ecclesiastical profession, it 
sometimes happens that ladies enter the cloister. 
Once, indeed, I myself met one who had in this way 
devoted herself to the service of the Church, and 
who was at the time discharging the duties of an 
almoner to a crowd of weary pilgrims. It is to be 
hoped that such instances may become more com- 
mon, and that the Russian Church may be gradually 
raised from its present level. Few things impress a 
stranger more unfavourably than the contrast of a 
powerful faith and an ignorant .and servile clergy. 
The surly bigotry of a Belgian priest is almost more 
respectable than the undisguised pleasure with which 
a Russian pope qr monk pockets the gratuity he has 
earned from the traveller. No doubt there are gOod 
men in the hierarchy, but it has not taken colour 
from them. 

* I use this tenn here in its old feudal acceptation of " gentil- 
homme." I should be sorry to assert that there are not well-bred and 
honourable men among the Russian clergy. But if by birth or office 
they were not privileged to keep serfs, they would not belong techni- 
cally to the upper classes of unemancipated Russia. 
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LETTEE IX. 

PhjTBiology of Russian Towns. — Nijni Novgorod. — Russian Landscape 
Scenery. — ^Villages. — ^Difficulties of Travel. 

The Russian towobS/ except the « two capitals^ and 
Russian landscape scenery in general, are commonly 
supposed to have few features of interest. This 
opinion is partly due to the fact that few people 
travel in the interior ; in part it has been derived 
from Russians, who are ashamed of what they 
think the backwardness of their country, and are 
not yet sufficiently educated to understand the 
unobtrusive beauties of nature. In reality, St. 
Petersburg is no specimen of Russia. Except for 
its magnificent river and for the islands, it would be 
little more than a splendid repetition of Berlin; 
there is nothing characteristic or grand in huge 
piles of brick buildings with stucco fronts, without 
any distinctive architecture, and dwarfed into ordi- 
nary proportions by the weary distances of the streets 
and squares in which they stand. Even the cathedral 
of St. Isaac is inferior to many of the country 
churches in real architectural merit ; the sculpture 
of the gates and the fitting up inside are its chief 
merits. It is singular that the superior beauty of 
Moscow has never suggested to the natives that it 
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would be easier to develope than to import the prin- 
ciples of art. 

In spite of what is generally said of the flatness 
of Russia, I have never seen a large town in it 
except St. Petersburg that was not built about a hill, 
and the rivers which flow beneath are commonly 
wide and strong. Such a situation is in itself of 
necessity picturesque. Probably in several instances 
the ruins of the old walls have contributed to raise 
the soil upon which the modem city stands; but 
such an elevation can only be made gradually, and 
in two or three instances, where buildings from the 
sixteenth century were still erect, the ground on which 
they stood did not seem to have gained more than 
a foot or two in height. Every Russian city of 
importance has at least three characteristic buildings 
— ^the Kremlin, the churches, and the Gostinnoi- 
Dvor, or Stranger^s Court, in which trade is carried 
on. The Kremlin is the ancient fortress, and in its 
enclosure the garrison and public offices will pro- 
bably still be found. Its low, white, embattled 
walls and thick conical turrets, fringing either an 
escarped bank or a moat, belong to the old times 
when the waves of Tartar invasion broke upon such 
barriers. Within the precincts of the Kremlin, and 
in the new town that has grown up all around it 
since peace was established, numerous churches and 
monasteries are grouped. The typical form of these 
may be said to consist of a cluster of domes, one 
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central, and two or more at right angles to it, 
over the different divisions of a building in the 
shape of a Greek cross ; close by, or separated by 
a passage, is a tall bell-tower. The church walls 
are commonly white; the domes are most often 
green, sometimes blue, or blue spangled with gold, 
occasionally gold coloured or gilt. In the interior 
there is, generally speaking, a want of grand effect; 
the tall light arches that divide the centre from the 
compartments, and the massive altar-screen, make 
every church, in fact, a succession of chapels; 
and St. Basil^s at Moscow has actually taken that 
form. The natural convergence seems to be upwards; 
and the cupola is the central point of the edifice. 
Besides the effect of height there is that of colour- 
ing; the pillars of the arches are alive with paint- 
ings of Bible story and church legend; relics are 
enshrined in the recesses or before the screen, and 
the screen itself has a solid metallic effulgence, and 
is studded with jewels. The true wealth of these 
people's institutions must be seen, not in Moscow, 
where gold and jewels are the mere luxuries of a great 
capital, and which yet is not so rich as it was before 
the French occupation, but in the older provincial 
towns. Although the form I have mentioned is the 
most conamon, there are many exceptions ; some, for 
instance, where the dome is only an unimportant 
complement to a grand central tower and richly 
decorated fajade, and others where there is even no 
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dome at all, but only a pyramidal structure, tapering 
gradually towards a spire through three compart- 
ments. It is a pity that no views of Russian church 
architecture have ever yet been published in a con- 
nected work. The Gostinnoi-Dvor, as I have seen 
it, is commonly a rectangular pile of buildings; 
sometimes solid, with covered passages outside; 
sometimes hollow, and traversed by passages through 
a row of booths and stores, the different trades con- 
gregating very much in the same quarters, just as in 
our own old Fellmonger, Skinner, and Tanner 
streets. Outside this, or near it, is the open 
market, in which vegetables and earthenware are 
sold. On every side stretch the manifold streets of 
the city. Space, not population, has been the great 
problem to solve; and accordingly wide terraces, 
public and private gardens, and broad squares, 
diversify what might otherwise seem the oppressive 
regularity of the new quarters which the Govern- 
ment has laid out. The great use of timber and 
brick and plaster detracts very much from the 
beauty of the towns; the Kremlin and a few 
churches, or parts of churches, are perhaps compara- 
tively old; but the only real antiquity is that of 
form. Seldom, however, are brick and timber so 
plastic as in Russia. 

Besides the featnres I have mentioned as common 
to most Russian towns, many of course have objects 
of special interest. Thus the old Novgorod, for 
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instance^ has the remains of its mediaeval wall; jl 

Uglitsch has the palace of the young Demetrius^ and 
Kazan^ a Tartar suburb, with mosques and a Maho- 
metan population. The name of Nijni Novgorod is 
known to every one ; but few, I imagine, have at all 
an adequate conception of its beauty. It consists, 
in fact, of two towns. The old city is built about a 
fortress, marking what was once the debateable 
ground of Slave and Tartar. The rocky hill which 
it crowns is part of the precipitous termination of a 
range of cliffs; a deep ravine intersects the city 
itself, running up to the embankment of the 
Kremlin; and a wild region of table-lands and 
mountain courses lies behind. Underneath the 
plateau of the Kremlin may be seen the broad 
waters of the Oka, and where they join the Volga a 
long bridge unites the old city to the plain that lies 
in the angle of the two rivers. On this plain the fair 
is held, for which two hundred thousand merchants 
have gathered together from all countries between the 
Amoor and the Mississippi. All here is symmetrical 
and angular ; but the govemor^s house in the upper 
part of the great bazaar, and the mosques and 
churches, and the Chinese quarter, take away the 
appearance of uniformity. The view from the 
bridge is perhaps unequalled of its kind. The 
quiet waters are covered with a fleet of river boats, 
steamers, barges, the old vessels worked by horses, 
and primeval junk-shaped galliots, most of them with 
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their sterns richly carved by the fanciful skill of the 
Russian 8a,ilors^ and swarming with a picturesque 
life of forty thousand inhabitants ; whilst the con- 
trast of the stationary caravan on the plain^ and the 
Russian acropolis hanging over it^ scarcely needs to 
be touched into higher beauty by a setting sun. It 
is almost as if Prague and ancient Venice had 
been moulded into a new city by some magical 
creation. 

But Russian towns are not the only islands of 
beauty in the empire. Those who travel on the 
railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow see mostly 
an unattractive width of country; endless pine- 
forests^ or untilled commons without cottages and 
hedge-rows. Nevertheless, even here the district of 
the Valdai Hills is very beautiful, and the scenery 
about Moscow itself is wilder and more romantic 
than that about most capitals; for instance, a 
grander panorama of a great city than that which 
is to be seen from the Sparrow Hills cannot easily 
be imagined ; they are like a section of an amphi- 
theatre, and Moscow upon its hills, with the river 
winding tortuously in and out of it, lies beneath. 
Most people have heard of this, but most people 
suppose that it is the one redeeming feature of a 
dull country. Yet the course of the Volga will, 
perhaps, bear comparison with that of the Danube 
in the parts between Linz and Vienna ; the scenery 
presents very much the same grand features; and 
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the convent of Makarieff and its neighbourhood 
rival the monastery of Molk. All the district 
about Plessa is as hilly as the shores of the Saxon 
Switzeriand ; and Simbirsk lies in an amphitheatre 
of hills. In itself a great and a winding river can 
hardly fail to be beautiful ; and the Volga, almost 
from its source, has a greater average breadth than 
the Rhine, and is navigable throughout the year. 
In the spring, its current, swollen by the breaking- 
up of the ice, becomes ungovernable, and opens up 
new channels, or sweeps away islands covered with 
patrician trees, or creates others in their place. The 
greatest defects of Russian scenery are really such 
as civilization will supply. One is the want of 
variety in the trees ; they are either all pine in the 
north, or all silver-birch in the centre, or all linden 
in the south. Another fault is, that the country as 
yet has only been scratched, not really planted or 
tilled ; and the eye misses the alternation of orchards, 
meadows, and hedge-rows. Suppose our own 
country deprived suddenly of all these, and with 
only its indigenous trees, it would certainly wear a 
very different aspect. 

In travelling across country, I saw, of course, 
slightly different features ; a part of our road fringed 
the steppes. Sometimes we went through woods, 
sometimes over meadow-land, and the rivers were 
only silver threads in the distance. But the same 
fact impressed itself even more forcibly upon me, 
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that the country was neither tame nor uniform, 
compared with the general average of French and 
English scenery ; of course it was not like Kent, or 
Normandy, or the Tyrol. I believe that only man^s 
hand is required to draw it out into fuller beauty. 
Sometimes the villages are more or less built of 
brick, and the cottages have grown up here and 
there as fancy directed. But generally they are 
long straight rows of square-built timber houses, 
more or less roomy, but with dull grey exteriors, and 
looking as if they wanted finish. Inside, the two 
chief articles of furniture are the stove, of white 
delf ware, and the frame for the eikons, or pictures 
of the saints; an article often strongly resembling a 
rabbit-hutch in shape. Pictures of the Emperor and 
some magnate of the neighbourhood, perhaps, hang 
on the walls, or coarsely printed caricatures are 
pasted about. The tables and chairs are of the 
roughest manufacture, and except the samovar or tea- 
urn, I never saw any but the cheapest utensils ; the 
nearest approach to a basin that I have found has 
been a hand-bowl. Beds I never found ; but I have 
often, at the hotels, seen the waiters curled up 
against the doors to sleep, or the Boots stretched upon 
the landing. Altogether, the appearance of poverty 
is more than I fancy the condition of the people 
warrants; perhaps they are anxious to avoid the 
imputation of easy circumstances. But it is curious 
that the higher classes, except at St. Petersburg, and 
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perhaps Moscow^ do not seem to care for spending 
money upon house-building. A large roomy house 
of timber can be run up for about eight hundred 
pounds ; one or two reception rooms are handsomely 
furnished ; and after that the owner saves his money 
for the expenses of household life and society. 

The real difficulty of travel in Russia lies in the 
immensity of the empire. The great roads are 
fairly good ; the xivers are highways in themselves ; 
and at the large towns there is likely to be one hotel 
at least in which the traveller will find a large 
decently-furnished room^ a clean sofa^ and a European 
cuisine. But posting is slow^ except when a great man's 
convenience is in question^ and towns of a respectable 
size lie perhaps at distances of one or two hundred 
miles from one another. This entails a host of 
awkward precautions. The travelling carriage must 
have no springs, or else it may break down at fifty 
miles' distance from a smithy ; it must be large and 
roomy, for the traveller will have to sleep in it ; and 
as he can count upon finding nothing except black 
bread and a samovar at the stations, he must take 
with him meat, wine, tea, sugar, and even lemons as 
a substitute for milk. He will stop chiefly at such 
cottages as I have described. In a word, he is in a 
country where two civilizations are rapidly blending 
into one. The towns represent Russia's past history ; 
the Kremlin, the church, and the bazaar, are what 
the castle, the church, and the guildhall have been 
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to the English^ with the characteristic difference of 
imperial instead of feudal sovereignty. The country 
is still virgin; its forests, rivers, and steppes give 
the same conditions of life and progress that exist in 
America. What a future may not that country 
achieve which has historical traditions and the ele- 
ments of illimitable progress ! 
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LETTER X. 

Popular literatare. — Proverbg. — Engravingg; Historical, Moral, 
Satirical. — A Wedding Scene. 

The oldest form of popular literature in Russia is 
perhaps that of proverbs. Pew nations, probably, 
can exhibit so great a number. A Russian savant 
once showed me two quarto volumes filled with a 
collection which he had himself made of these 
national sayings. He added, that there was some 
doubt whether the censorship would allow this work 
to be printed, as it contained a fair sprinkling 
of strictures upon the Czar and Government. It is 
difficult to see what danger could result from such 
antiquarian aphorisms. But the fact struck me as 
in curious contrast with a prevalent opinion in 
Western Europe, which supposes public sentiment in 
Russia to be incapable of anything but blind loyalty. 
There are, no doubt, sayings which express in the 
strongest terms reverence for the sovereign power; 
but the whole mass, comprising more than ten 
thousand, is naturally manifold and full of contra- 
dictions ; leading ideas may be traced in them, but 
it stands to reason that there is no artificial unity. 
Moreover, the principle of respect takes many difife- 
rent forms. If a subject hears that ^' A prayer to 
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God and a service to the sovereign are never thrown 
away ;^' the son is warned that ^' The honour shown 
by children opens the gates of heaven -/' and the com- 
mune claims power in the aphorism^ ^^ A single man 
can do nothing against the commune/' Some say« 
ings are beautiful expressions of the national virtue 
of charity, " God pays for a hungry man ;" and 
" Give thy bread and salt even to a forest, and thou 
shalt find them again/'* The experiences of marriage 
struck me by their great number and diversity, but 
I have retained only one, which may be rendered in 
English as "Marriage, miscarriage/' The whole 
subject is too extensive to deal with at length; I 
have only wished to call attention to the rashness of 
hasty generalizations. The class that produces and 
records proverbs is the least educated of the people ; 
their reflections either express the commonest laws 
of nature, as in the Russian saying that " Only the 
mother can comfort children," or they speak to the 
facts of daily life, at best homely, often coarse and 
brutal. English civilization is not very pleasantly 
reflected in the famous distich : — 

A spaniel, a -wife, and a walnut-tree, 

The more you beat them, the better they be. 

Pictures deserve, from their great number, and 
from their nature, to be ranked in the very first class 
of Russian popular literature. Besides the paintings 

* The illustrations given above are taken from M. de GerebtzofiTs 
*^ Civilisation en Rossie.'* 
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of the saints and patriarchs^ which have all^ more or 
less^ a certain artistic character^ thousands of rude 
engravings, about fifteen inches by eleven in size, are 
printed and sold to adorn the walls of the moujiks^ 
cottages. Their subjects may be roughly classed 
under four heads — historical, moral, satirical, and 
poetical. The historical have, of course, a wide 
range. Perhaps the story of Joseph is taken, and 
its principal facts given in a series of small vignettes 
upon one sheet with letterpress underneath. Peter 
the Great, again, seems to be a popular hero. I 
possess two engravings that relate to him, one merely 
a portrait, the other illustrating an adventure in 
which his life was saved by a common soldier. 
The scene in which Peter's bedroom is entered by 
robbers is very graphically depicted. Peter sleeps 
quietly in his sheepskin, whilst four heads of slain rob- 
bers lie on the floor, and the fiffch is apparently stooping 
to give the faithful soldier a sweep at his neck. The 
Crimean war has of course contributed its quota of 
events. A repulse of the Anglo-Turkish cavalry near 
Kertch is a little offset for Sebastopol. The infidels 
appear panic struck, and literally upset by the 
Russian charge. An engraving of the Paris Con- 
ference has been copied, I suspect, from one of the 
London papers. 

The engravings of moral subjects are perhaps 
more interesting. The seven stages of man's life 
appear in the Russian version as eleven ; the boy. 
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ten years old^ is riding upon a stick ; the young 
man of twenty is leaving his home as a pedlar ; 
marriage comes at thirty ; and the last four decades 
of life are different phases of decrepid old age. 
Another picture is a version of the Grospel warning 
about the beam and the mote. The starosta and 
burmistr (or mayor) are quarrelling; the hewn 
trunk of a tree slopes over a wall in close proximity 
to the eye of one, and a pointed branch threatens 
the other^s sight. But rich men are the most 
common subjects of warning and attack. In one 
engraving the merchant sits at a table, with his 
money and a wooden calculator before him; the 
eye of God is seen above. Death stands behind, 
and a coffin appears underneath. The inscription 
is, " Pear that which is over thee ; do not trust in 
that which is before thee; thou shalt not escape 
him who is behind thee, or avoid that which is 
under thee." Devils enter largely into the com- 
position of these pieces. Sometimes they are seen 
in the room where the merchant is asleep, pulling 
about his money-bags, and examining the account- 
book of his usurious gains. But the most startling 
of all I have seen, is the dream of the rich man. 
The story told in undeniable verse describes how 
a certain merchant loved gold so passionately that 
*' he did all but eat and drink it." Suddenly a 
frightful dream visits him — '' a terrible devil with 
horns appeared, and calls in other of the devils. 

H 
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' You see/ said he, ' the lover of gold and silver, 
who does good to no one, and wishes to starve 
every one, but to be himself a never-sated swine ; 
he is my best friend, hasten all to do him a service. 
Do you throw all (his gold and silver) into a 
kettle, and heat it till it melts ; but thou take a 
scoop, and quickly bore through his breast, and 
take out the heart and liver, and put a funnel into 
the opening, and pour in boiling gold; then tie it 
up with a rope, that it may not tall out, and thus 
shall he live in hell, and carry his treasure with 
him.' " Eight hairy devils with wings, horns, and 
claws, are performing these horrible operations. 
By the date of the censor's permission, I see that 
this picture was published no later than February, 
1858. It reoals the English popular devil of the 
Middle Ages. '' The Porter of HeW/' in the print 
which Hearne reproduced, is clearly of the same 
natural order; and the famous dialogue of the 
Body and Soul, which the elder Crashawe thought 
it worth while to translate as late as 1616, gives a 
description from which the Russian fiends might 
have been drawn : — 

Behold two fiends, more black than pitch or night ; 
Sharp steely pricks they did in each hand bear, 
Tusked their teeth like crooked mattocks were, 
Foul, filthy horns in their black brows they wore. 
Their teetii were like the tushes of a boar. 

Bunyan's ApoUyon was inspired by the old 
imagery, and perhaps there is still a theological 
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party in England which wauld see nothing absurd 
in the Russian conception of hell. 

The caricatures are very numerous^ and in spite 
of their clumsy execution^ are often sufficiently 
amusing. Commonly it is the rich who are cari- 
catured. The wealthy spendthrift is represented 
escaping from a window to avoid his creditors^ or 
assuring the sheriff's officer that he has no occasion 
to leave his lodgings ; if the landlord is not satisfied 
with him^ he is perfectly well satisfied with the 
landlord, and he does not see why he is to get 
into debt in a new house. Or the miseries of 
marriage for money are depicted; the dandy is 
represented choosing the ugly heiress^ and turning 
his back upon the penniless beauty; whilst the 
next scene shows the interior of the house after 
marriage; and in the third the husband is fairly 
taking to his heels. Even the crinoline mania has 
not been spared ; and a merchant's wife is exhibited 
in sole occupation of the droschky^ while the husband 
is left to follow as he can. Sometimes the subject 
is simply farcical ; a patient is seen strapped to the 
back of a dentist's assistant, and imploring mercy, 
whilst the man of science calmly continues ope- 
rating, life in Little Russia^ where the wives, it 
appears, have the upper hand, and beat their 
husbands, is the subject of another engraving. 
Sometimes the failings of cottage life are lashed. 
In one very spirited group of woodcuts the wife 
H 2 
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appears at first ordering her husband to sell the 
horse and cow ; with the produce of the sale she 
buys a new dress from the travelling pedlar. But 
in the pride of her new finery she becomes idle, 
and spends her time in piping to the goat, who is 
represented standing on two legs in an attitude of 
delight. Winter comes, and there is no wood in 
store. The angry husband now saddles his wife to 
the sledge, and brings back the wood in triumph, 
riding upon the bundles, till his penitent wife 
implores him to sell her dress and buy back the 
horse and cow. A frequent subject of Russian 
poetry is the difficulties to which brides are ex- 
posed when they go to their new homes. In one 
engraving which I possess, the bridegroom is repre- 
sented introducing his vrife ; her father and mother- 
in-law are opposite, and the rest of the family, four 
men and four women, are ranged in order along the 
wall. The song underneath is supposed to express 
the bride's sentiments : — 

My father hatb given me away, 
Not into a small family ; 

Alas ! alas for me, 
Not a small one and not a pleasant one. 
Father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
And four brothers-in-laW| 

Two sisters-in-law, 

And two aunts. 
What does father-in-law say ? 
That they are bringing in a she-bear ; 
But mother-in-law says, 

"A filthy snake." 
Brothers-in-law say 
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That they bring in one who cannot spin ; 

Sisters-in-law say 

That they bring in a dirty siut ; 

The two aunts call me goose-foot ; 

All abuse me, a young woman. 

Now you little father, father-in-law, 

Let me come into the chamber, 
Let me say a word. 

That bears and she-bears 
Live in the dark forest. 

A fildiy snake — that is my mother-in-law. 
My young brothers-in-law you have such wives. 
You my sisters-in-law are liars, 
It is for you yourselves to get married. 
You my aunts are goose-footed. 
You have nothing to do in a strange family. 

I warn you oflf. 
I will put you to the threshold neck and shoulders 

Out at the door. 

The husband hath come along the room up to his wife. 

His angry eye commands : " Whether you be angry 

Or not angry, I do not fear you. 

You will not strike me, my husband." 

The husband has struck his wife on the cheek, 

His wife has fallen prostrate upon her £fice. 

I possess two copies of this song^ which appears 
to be one of the more popular, and which a late 
editor, M. Tsherbeen, ascribes to the peasantry in 
the Government of Toula. In his version the 
mother-in-law calls the young bride a cannibal, and 
the dSnouement by the husband is omitted. 

The taste for caricature is not confined to the 
lower orders ; but those brought out for the nobility 
are more like the sketches of Gavami and H. B. 
The cleverest I have seen were some old unpublished 
drawings by Orloffski, whose talent Puschkin has 
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celebrated ; they were caricatures of the long, proud^ 
spleen-devoured English traveller^ and the little fat 
inquisitive French cockney vdth his eye-glass in his 
eye. In the published sketches of this soft I have 
noticed two points of difference between them and 
the popular woodcuts. One is, that the former con- 
tain attacks on official corruption or stupidity; 
another, that their subjects testify to a greater 
laxity of morals, and betray as it were an acquain- 
tance with French novels. But my knowledge is too 
limited to enable me to lay any stress upon these 
observations. 

I hope in my next letter to pass on to the subject 
of Russian national songs. 
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LETTER XI. 

Ballads of the Bussian People ; their Structure ; their Suhjects. — 
SoDgs of Grief, Loto, and Merrymaking. — Older Forms of 
Ballad. 

Russian songs are innumerable. It is said that in 
one government alone as many as eight thousand 
have been collected. Much indeed must be sub- 
tracted from accounts like this^ as many songs that 
appear in separate forms are nothing more than 
variations of one original type. The rustic rhapso* 
dists were easily able to change or add to the 
ballads that formed their stock. Now, however, so 
many are printed either in books, or on broadsides, 
such as I have described, that there will probably 
be greater permanence in the tradition. The deacons 
of the Russian Church are said to be the chief 
popular editors. 

Russian songs are either rhymed or unchymed, 
or, in what seems to me the more common form, 
with rhymes introduced here and there. The 
liquid metrical language gives of itself a sufficient 
antithesis of cadence, so that the waot of rhyme is 
scarcely felt; its absence, however, is considered 
a proof of antiquity. Generally the metres are 
trochaic. Epithets are used with Homeric vague- 
ness of idea and precision of application ; for instance^ 
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the word " white^^ is applied to the most dissimilar 
objects — the walls of a city, breasts, hands, the Czar, 
and God ; its radical meaning being, I suppose, the 
e£Falgence of radiant light, and the word getting 
gradually attached to the commonplaces of beauty 
and majesty. I have often heard foreign residents 
found an argument on the fact that the common 
word for red in Russian means beautiful. I suspect 
the explanation is to be found in the old poetical 
diction. In dress and in buildings the colour 
green seems at least equally popular. The mechanism 
of Russian songs is simple. Where they are not 
mere narratives or soliloquies, they often begin with 
an antithesis implying a previous question. For 
instance, a song on one of Kutusofifs battles begins, 
" It is by no hailstorm or shower that the harvest 
hath been laid low on the broad plain; — there 
hath. been a cutting down, there hath been a 
grapple with sharp swords, with the points of 
daggers.^' Again, there are constant repetitions; 
not that there is a common refrain, but that the last 
half of a line or words in it are repeated in the next, 
so as to maintain an unbroken connexion. Goethe's 
charming little ^' Night Song,'' ^' O gieb vom 
weichen Pfiihle," is a highly polished instance of this 
principle. Lastly, in contrasting the Russian songs 
with those of the Breton peasants, I am struck by 
the fact that in the latter a story is given, as it 
were, in a succession of fragments which the hearer 
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has to combine^ whilst the Russian ballads seem to 
have the even and steady flow of a chronicle. This 
is perhaps the result of higher civilization^ which 
expects more from the artist and trusts less to the 
audience : at least in the Bohemian ballads^ which 
are comparatively rude, the form of abrupt couplets 
is as common as in the Breton songs. 

Of course the subjects of Russian poetry are 
various. Love and melancholy seem to be the pre- 
dominant features. As in most imperfectly civilized 
countries, the clan spirit or attachment to family 
ties completely overrides the relation of husband and 
wife; the wife returns to her mother's home so 
emaciated that she cannot be recognised, from the 
ill-treatment of her mother-in-law, or is heard wail- 
ing at night in the garden. Again, two lovers part, 
because the father of the young man determines to 
give him another wife ; neither of the lovers thinks 
of opposition, though the girl is represented as dying 
of grief. Love is strong, but filial duty stronger 
still. So, too, when the soldier dies, '^ the mother 
weeps as the river flows, but his bom sister weeps as 
the brook trickles, his young wife weeps as the dew 
falls ; the red sun will arise, will dry up the dew.'' 
There are songs, however, of a more modem concep- 
tion. In one on the death of the Czar Alexander, 
the grief of his wife is compared to the river that 
will flow on steadily and for ever ; while the grief of 
the nation is like the sea, tumultuous, but soon 
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stilled. In one of my broadsheets^ the yamstchik 
who complains of his mistress's cruelty talks very 
morbidly about the grave in the churchyard which 
he is to fill in consequence of her scorn ; and a few 
lines are added at the end^ to tell how the haughty 
fair one pines away. Another of these pictures 
represents a young wife parting from her husband^ a 
Cossack^ with gloomy presages of his death, and assu- 
rances that she can never survive him. In all this, 
however, there is no conflict of parental and con- 
jugal claims, and I suspect the former are still con- 
sidered the stronger. Home-songs and love-songs, 
though the most numerous, are not the only ones. 
There are songs celebrating robbers; but those I 
have seen have by no means the wild recklessness of 
our own border minstrelsy; the criminal is either 
punished, or puts in the plea of extreme want, and 
expresses penitence. In one very spirited fragment 
the hero tells the Czar that he has only had four 
companions, the dark night, a fleet foot, a good 
horse, and a stiff bow. The Czar compliments him 
on his courage, and sentences him to the gallows. 
Again, there are the songs of sailors and soldiers. 
These latter are sometimes very good; there are 
camp-songs sung about the fires, or the songs of 
sentries on watch, or those which celebrate battles, 
the storm of towns, and death on the field of honour. 
'* Ck), my horse, my trusty steed,'' says one of these ; 
'^ thou companion on the field of war, good helpmate 
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in the Czar's service ; tell my young widow that I 
have married another wife ; that in place of her I 
have taken the bare ground; the sharp sword 
hath severed us^ the hot shot hath put me to 
sleep/' 

I have tried to translate some of the Russian 
songs^ giving the metres and the words as faithfully 
as possible. I have thought it better to insert 
rhymes uniformly, as the English ear would really 
get a false impression of the effect of the original 
poems if they were omitted. In the third piece I 
have thrown the accent at the end upon one syllable 
instead of two, for the same reason ; it is almost im- 
possible to give a quick metre in English that shall 
end steadily with a word of two syllables. Grenerally 
I have preferred the roughness of minute fidelity to 
a paraphrase. The first is a song of grief: — 

immeasurable sorrow ! 
Anguish and unrest together. 
Whither fly from sorrow ? Whither > 
To the wood ? The hushes borrow 
Sadness as the sad wind rushes, 
Wail the leaves and wail the bushes. 
Open moorland suits the grieving, 
Silken grass is on it growing, 
Flowers with azure leaves are blowing ; 
Pluck the flowerets, deftly weaving, 
Twine a crown for her thou mindest, 
For her brows, the fairest, kindest. 
Keep the garland, do not tear it ; 
Like a sorrow unforgot, 
Till the flowers are faded wear it ; 
Wear thy sorrow, tell it not. 
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This song was taken down by the editor in a park 
near Moscow. The next I give I do not possess in 
Russian^ and have rendered from the admirable ver- 
sion of M. Chelakofsky : — 

Mother, who hast nursed me, little mother dear, 
Pretty maidens all, friends and playmates here, 
Tell me is there one of you all who knows 
How long blooms in beauty the firesh morning rose ? 
How long shines the rainbow, or love's anger glows ? 

With my lover I in bitter quarrel stood, 

Passion wakened passion, angry was his mood ; 

Never I to him nor he to me would say 

Two short words of greeting — ^not half a word the day; 

All my honest love I buried in disdain, 

All his anger seemed answering scorn again. 

So a second wrath kindled in the brain. 

^yarm and soft the breeze blew the soft spring mom. 
Scattered all my anger, melted all my scorn, 
Love that buried lay to a floweret grew. 
Presently the flower blossomed red and blue. 

Easter week had come, time of sacred mirth, 
I, a little maiden, sprung from bed to earth, 
Going out I met my lover in the street, 
" Christ is risen," I said, stopping him to greet. 
Speaking out and to him, casting down my eyes, 
" He is risen, indeed," my dear love replies. 
And he kissed my lips ; bo love's anger dies. 

Mother, who hast nursed me, little mother dear. 
Pretty maidens all, friends and playmates dear, 
The clear sun may darken in the days to be, 
Never more shall anger part my love and me. 

The beautiful custom to which this song alludes 
is one peculiarly national. During Easter week 
kisses are exchanged between people of all ranks as 
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they meet in the street or house, with the words of 
salutation given in the text. I come now to a song 
of a very diflPerent sort, with something of the spirit 
of John Barleycorn : * 

It was in Kazan, where the merchants are, 
I passed throngh the market to the hazaar ; 
The little Hop to the market-place came, 
And the Hop hragged high of his honom- and name. 
4 " For nothing is hetter than I," he said, 
" Or a pleasanter sight than the little Hop-head; 
The very Czar knows me, the nobles love, 
And the holy priests with blessings approve ; 
Without me the peasant hath scanty cheer. 
And the wedding is dull if the Hop be not there ; 
If brawl and quarrel are heard at home. 
There is little peace till the Hop be come. 
Mj only foe is the drudging clown ; 
He digs a furrow, he thrusts me down, 
A stake to my very heart he drives. 
And what is it then that the Hop contrives ? 
I bound aloft, I climb on high, 
I toss my tassels toward the sky. 
Then pretty girls gather me, the Hop, 
In canvass sacking they bind me up ; 
In scorching kilns little Hop they lay ; 
They carry me to the bazaar away ; 
And rich men buy me, and bind my limbs 
In green glass bottles or stout oak rims. 
And how doth the Hop display his wit ? 
I, Hop, come in where the drinkers sit, 
I creep to their heads, I tie them down, 
I laugh in the face of my foeman the clown ; 
Like a very Satan I scoff them all, 
I knock their numskulls against the wall." 

* Poems of this kind seem to belong to the early literature of all 
nations. There is an old Anglo-Saxon enigma on barley, describing 
the processes of fermentation, and how the strong ale " knocks and 
slights" the drinkers. And French literature possesses a " Martyr© 
de St. Bacchus." See Wright's " Anglo-Saxon Literature." 
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Amongst the many other forms of ballad that 
exists some are stories from the old times of Russia. 
Probably the names they bear are often more 
modem than the stories themselves. In one^ for 
instance^ the plot turns upon Boris Godounoff (at the 
end of the sixteenth century) advertising for phy- 
sicians through the town-crier ; a wife, weary of her 
husband^s jealousy^ sends to recommend him^ and 
the unhappy boyar is imprisoned and threatened 
with death till he effects a cure ; he is then knouted 
for at first denying his skill, and rewarded for 
exercising it. It is difficult to suppose that a story 
so Oriental in its colouring can have been written 
at so late a period. Russia has its heroic king and 
knights in the persons of Vladimir and his boyars, 
and a whole cycle of epic legends has grown up 
about them. Unfortunately, these are said never 
to have been well edited. The only one I know 
describes a fight, in which the hero, Churila of 
Novgorod, kills a winged monster which has ravaged 
the neighbourhood of Kieff ; he is rewarded by a 
palace, which is to be thatched with its feathers^ and 
a great banquet is made with mead and sweetmeats. 
The poem is simple and spirited, but nothing more. 
Generally, I have been struck in the lyrics of so 
devout a people by the absence of allusions to reli- 
gion. But I have met with one striking exception, 
in the shape of an allegorical poem. A young 
man^ who is starving, determines to throw himself 
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into a river. Misery starts up from under the 
bank on which he is sittings in the person of a 
naked man, girt about the stomach with a board to 
keep down the pangs of hunger. He tells the 
young man that he can escape his misfortunes no- 
where; he has brought them upon himself by the 
undutiful neglect of his parents ; let him now bow 
down reverently before Misery. " Nothing is wiser 
in this world than 1, Misery^ am.'' After a fruitless 
attempt at suicide, and several vain transformations 
into the forms of animals, in all of which Misery 
follows him, assuming a more powerful shape, ^' the 
young man remembers the way of salvation, and 
goes to a monastery to take the tonsure; but 
Misery remains by the sacred gates — ^he no longer 
attaches himself to the young man. But let us 
consider the end of this life ; save us, O Lord ! 
from eternal torments. Give us, O Lord, the king- 
dom of glory ; for ever and ever. Amen.'' 

At present there is a reaction in Russian lite- 
rature, from th^ imitation of foreign models ; and 
the style and colouring of the old songs are revived 
in modern poetry. 
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LETTER XII. 

A Russian Play. — ^A Fashionable Debtor. — ^An Honest Official. — 
Villany.— The Plot Detected.— Virtue Rewarded.— Political 
Significance of the Play. 

A PLAY written agaioBt official corruption, acted with 
great success before the Russian public, and eagerly 
bought up when the police forbade it to be pro- 
duced on the stage on account of the excitement it 
caused, would deserve notice upon these grounds 
alone. But There are some Good People in the 
World contains also a lively picture of the national 
manners and character. 

The first act opens in the house of Leceetskie 
(Foxy), a fashionable, high up in the service, and 
heavily encumbered with debts. Some of these have 
been incurred to keep up his connections ; others for 
intrigues of a lighter character. His agent in money 
matters is a certain Temnoe Leetso (Foul Face), a 
little shabbily-dressed man, who speaks with a 
Polish accent. Both seem to be equally in need of 
one another: for Leceetskie has received a letter 
from his agent to say that the property has been so 
unduly pressed upon, that there is scarcely one 
plough between three peasants; the tenantry are 
doing their best and praying to Heaven for rain ; 
but there will be no rent paid this year. On the 
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other hand^ Temnoe Leetso^ who has something of a 
speculative tum^ finds that he misses the best possible 
chances for want of twenty-five rubles to buy a suit 
of clothes. Like the old treasure-seekers^ however, | 

he can find money for others, if he cannot get it for i 

himself, and he introduces two of his friends to 
Leceetskie. One of these gentlemen lends the dis- 
tressed official one hundred and fifty rubles at fifteen 
per cent, per month on his note of hand ; the other, 
Melocerdie (Kind-heart), procures him a loan of two 
thousand on a bond for four thousand, with an under- 
standing that half the debt is to be remitted if 
Leceetskie, who expects preferment, can give his 
creditor an appointment. Part of the money so 
dearly bought goes at once to a certain Elizabeth 
Ivanovna, who is conquering the good graces of a 
pretty lodger for Leceetskie, and promises him his first 
interview if he will call on herself next day at noon, 
and stumble into the lodger^s room by mistake during 
the absence of her husband, who is a petty Govern- 
ment clerk. The conference is interrupted by the 
entrance of VolkoflP, one of Leceetskie's subordinates, 
who comes to dun him for a debt that has been due 
more than a year. Leceetskie vows that he has no 
money in hand. Yolkoff insists on payment, saying 
that he is a married man, and has been compelled to 
get into debt himself. Leceetskie answers super- 
ciliously : — 

*' This is the way, you and all of you, my man ! 
I 
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You get some twenty rubles a month pay^ and then 
you hasten to marry. You get married somehow^ 
and then you tell every one — I have a wife, children. 
Now^ be so good as to tell me what necessity there 
was for this. And to sum up all^ debts — why did 
you incur them, when you were not in a condition 
to pay them V 

VoLKOPP (loses his temper). — "Enough, Michael 
Vasilitch, I did not come to you to receive advice, 
I do not ask you for alms. I demand payment for 
my labour. You desired to distinguish yourself, to 
show that you had the talent to do something. You 
turned to me as to an old schoolfellow with an en- 
treaty that I would compose a memorial for you, for 
which you obtained, I will not say what, and for 
which you promised to pay me five hundred rubles. 
It cost me much to consent to your proposal, to sell 
you my own thought, my ofiPspring ; but I sold it to 
you, not for your money, — do not imagine it, — but 
in order that, under your name, it might produce the 
good which I expected from it. You have led me 
on for a whole year, and trusting only in your pro- 
mise, I have contracted debts, which but for this I 
should probably not have incurred. My mother has 
died, and I have not had wherewith to bury her ; I 
tell you that my children are dying, and I have not 
wherewith to buy physic for them ; and then you 
propose to me that I should wait another month. 
Shame upon you, Michael Vasilitch. You spend 
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upon your pleasures for a single day more than I 
ask you for a whole year's expectance/' 

Leceetskie now threatens to damage his prospects^ 
and next advises him to go and live in the provinces^ 
where the income of his appointment will maintain 
him : Yolkoff answers that it will only maintain him 
if he takes bribes. He at last extorts a promise of 
payment^ and departs. Yolkoff is succeeded by 
Ivancheekoff^ a smoothfaced^ pimpled man, who lisps 
when he talks. This worthy, who is backed by 
a recommendation from his late superior as a skilful 
sportsman, has had the misfortune, whilst in office as 
Government secretary and head of police, to hush up 
a murder, which a squire of the province has com- 
mitted. The affair has attracted attention in the 
highest quarters, and he has now come to St. 
Petersburg, in order if possible to get hold of and 
destroy the papers that criminate him. Leceetskie is 
anxious to deserve a bribe, and happens to remember 
that the documents in question have been entrusted 
to Volkoff, who has taken them home to copy. It 
is decided that Ivancheekoff shall try to buy them 
from him. 

The next act opens in Volkoff's house. He is 
soliloquizing over the miseries of a position in which 
all his labours will be claimed by others as their 
own, and over the prospect of beggary for his 
family. His wife Olga joins him, and tries to com- 
fort him. She has been reading Kotzebue, and 
I 2 
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feels sure that at the last momeut some romantic 
turn of fortune will save them ; perhaps the new 
Director, who knows VolkoflPs merits, will make 
him Vice-director. The door opens, and Ivanchee- 
koff introduces himself as an old friend of Volkoff's 
father ; touches delicately on the position in which 
he finds them, and inquires the nature of the papers 
on which his new acquaintance is engaged. Yolkoff 
says it is a bad case of murder, in which an official 
has been implicated. Ivancheekoff says that the 
criminal was his own brother, and implores Volkoff 
with tears to save him ; offering to give as much as 
ten thousand rubles if the clerk will destroy the 
papers altogether. He does not even want a 
receipt for his money: *'We are all honourable 
people here in the service.'^ Volkoff indignantly 
rejects the offer, and proceeds to kick the culprit 
out of the room. Presently Volkoff himself is 
forced to go down to the office, and Elizabeth 
Ivanovna, who is not only Leceetskie's procuress but 
Volkoff's landlady, takes advantage of the husband's 
absence to exhort Olga to consent to a liaison, and 
hints that her husband does not treat her properly. 
Olga refuses with such righteous warmth that the 
landlady threatens to put in a distress for rent. 
Olga follows her out of the room to beg for pity. 
While she is absent, Ivancheekoff, who has been 
prowling about the house, enters through the 
window, and carries off the important papers, which 
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Volkoflf had carelessly left upon the table. Pre- 
sently Volkoff returns to look for his work. He 
finds the papers stolen^ and hearing voices in the 
next room^ enters and finds Leceetskie in conversa- 
tion with Olga and the landlady. Volkoflf taxes him 
with the theft, and Leceetskie retaliates with the 
accusation that Volkoflf is seeking to trade in his 
wife's dishonour. Olga clears herself by a simple 
statement of the fact, and the landlady admits that 
she has held out false hopes. Volkoflf's rage con- 
centrates itself on Leceetskie. 

Leceetskie (interrupting) . — *' But, Gospodeen 
[Mr.] Volkoflf, I did not know that the woman on 
whom I had designs was your wife." 

VoLKOPF. — " By your leave, no ; how should you 
know it? She was wife of a tchinovnik — it was 
enough. But, Gospodeen Leceetskie, you have in- 
sulted me and my wife by a horrible suspicion ; you 
have dared to suppose that we — ^oh, it is terrible 
even to think of it. You shall pay me dearly for 
this.'' 

Leceetskie. — " Gospodeen Volkoflf, I have already 
told you that I have no money about me : come to 
me to-morrow, and I will settle with you for every- 
thing." 

Volkoff (furiously). — '^Rascal!" 
Leceetskie. — " You forget yourself." 
Volkoff. — " And you ? When you brought dis- 
honour and humiliation to my house; when you 
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bargained for my wife with this pitiful chafferer; 
when meeting me at the place of expected fruition to 
your base desires^ you dared to tell me and my wife 
that we had enticed you here in the hope of plun- 
dering youj'when^ finally^ 1, a gentleman^ speak to 
you of satisfaction and you offer me money — '^ 

Leceetskis (interrupting him). — " But what 
other satisfaction do you require from me ? Surely 
not that / should fight with you — content yourself — 
I, and a tchinovnik of the Chancery/' 

Yolkoff's miseries are now closing thick upon him. 
Even the landlady is melted^ and implores pardon^ 
offering a friendship which the wretched man is 
unable to refuse. Meanwhile^ his superiors in the 
Chancery, who have heard of the loss of the papers, 
come to question him. The first who appears is the 
dandy of the office. Baron Leichtenthal ; he has 
heard that Volkoff has a pretty wife, and determines 
to profit by his embarrassments. Fortunately he 
addresses the landlady by mistake, and is winning 
an easy conquest^ when Eulampie Ermolaevitch, 
another of the guild, appears. This worthy has 
designs of another kind. He is convinced that Vol- 
koff has sold the papers, and intends to share the 
profits. He opens ground by boldly accusing the 
clerk of having received ten thousand rubles. 

Volkoff. — ''What ten thousand rubles? Who 
has told you?'' 

EuLAMPjE. — "But do you suppose that it isn't 
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known ? Shame upon joxi, shame^ my dear sir^ to 
serve in the ministry^ and to do such things. This 
is what 1 am always saying : If a man has served 
in the provinces, we ought never to take him.^^ 

VoLKOPP. — ^'Listen, Eolampie Ermolaevitch. I 
do not know whence you have derived this informa- 
tion, but I think up to this time I have never given 
you the least occasion to accuse me in this way." 

EuLAMPiE. — *' What do you mean ? This is how 
they all talk. There has been a Commissary of 
Police at your house." 

VoLKOPF.— " True." 

EuLAMPiE. — " You see — you see. You have an 
interview with an accused man. He offered you 
money, ten thousand rubles ?" 

VoLKOPP. — ^'I might, if I chose, decline to an- 
swer, but I will not lie ; he did make the offer." 

EuLAMFiE. — *'And you, perhaps, didnH take them." 

VoLKOPP (thoughtfully). — "Let us suppose that 
I did take them ; what then ?" 

EuLAMPiE. — " Then it would be possible to help 
you. We could throw the blame on the Baron. 
He, you know, has an uncle ; he would get out of 
the scrape." 

VoLKOPP. — "And I am to give you half, isn't 
that it?" 

EuLAMPiB. — " Come, you know what to do. The 
Baron was here this moment ; he is a careful man ! 
He came to inquire, kissed youjr landlady, and went 
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back again ; why not lay all upon him ? How now ! 
are you agreed V 

VoLKOFP. — " I did not take the money/' 

EuLAMPiE. — ''Now, then, have the goodness to 
explain yourself. It is impossible to let you ofiP, the 
matter is so serious ; a murder — it is no joke. I 
have prepared an order for your dismissal this very 
day; you will be arrested. Come with me to the office.'' 

At the last moment Volkoff is saved by the energy 
of a friend whom he has formerly rescued from ruin. 

Prostota (True-heartedness) has put himself in 
company with a policeman on the track of Ivan- 
cheekoffj and has succeeded in catching him on the 
road to Moscow with the stolen papers in his pos- 
session. Not content even with this achievement, 
Prostota hurries to the Prince, and tells the whole 
story. The Prince remembers Volkoff's name, has 
heard of his good character, and sends word that he 
is to call early next morning. The curtain falls 
upon this happiness. 

This is a short abstract of a play that fills in the 
original more than eighty quarto pages. There is a 
good deal of side play, but not such as to interfere 
with the main action. One very amusing character 
is an old servant, who looks back to the good old 
times when he lived at a Governor's house in the 
provinces, and intersperses penitent reflections on 
the judgment that waits upon all unrighteous doings. 
Throughout the play, indeed, the grand moral pur- 
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pose is never for a moment obscured. This has, 
no doubt, injured it in a literary point of view. 
Heavy declamations, nearly a page long, have little 
interest for those who do not read them as political 
speeches. Moreover, the dialogue, though often 
vivacious, is never what can be strictly called witty. 
M. Lvoff^ the author, is a clever manager of thea- 
trical situations, but has clearly no great pretensions 
as a dramatist. This, perhaps, makes his success 
all the more important ; it is easy to see that he has 
addressed himself to the feeling of the times. Pro- 
bably the passages I have quoted will be sufficient 
to show the English reader how much freedom is 
enjoyed in Russia imder the present Emperor. If 
M. Lvoff, instead of belonging to a nation of here- 
ditary serfs, had been bom in one which has re- 
conciled freedom and order, he would long ago 
have been deported for " instigation to hatred and 
contempt of the government of the Emperor,^' or 
''for exciting to the hatred and contempt of the 
citizens one against another.^' 

I ought to add, that the theatre is a much more 
important institution in Russia than in England. 
This is probably due to the fact that the nation is 
still at a point of development where it learns more 
by seeing and hearing than by reading. Anyhow, 
the stage receives large subsidies from the State, and 
plays form an immense proportion of the national 
literature. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Literature h la mode. — ^The Byronic School. — PuscUdn. — ^Lennontoff. 
—The Social School.— Tourgu6nieff.-— Tolstoi. 

Modern literature in Russia may be said to com- 
mence with Kreloff.* Neither revolution nor reaction 
had left their marks upon the '' holy empire/* A 
vicious and cultivated society danced and banqueted 
in St. Petersburg in sight of the smoking ruins of 
the old world. They were capable of enjoying a 
poet just as St. Simon's contemporaries appreciated 
Watteau; and Kreloff appeared at the happy 
moment to supply a want. Imagine European 
society without Rousseau or Chateaubriand, and 
with only the satirical poems of Moore to represent 
the age, aod it will give a fair idea of this epoch in 
the history of Russia. Kreloff himself was a par^ 
verm poet of good society; a sleeky simple-mannered 
bon-mvanty full of shrewd and silent observation^ 
though disqualified by a happy constitutional indo- 
lence from leading the vanguard of reform against 
the abuses he discovered. Taking La Fontaine as 
a model, he produced a number of terse fables, 
in which little moral truths were pleasantly in- 
sinuated; and as those were the golden days of 
* Bom 1768— died 1844. 
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Alexander I.^ the poet occasionally digressed into the 
dangerous domain of religion and politics. Thus, in 
one of his stories^ he represents a sharp-witted 
devotee as roasting an egg in the flame of his lamp 
to escape the prohibition against cooked meat ; the 
unlucky gourmand is detected, and throws the 
blame upon the devil; while the devil declares 
that he is a pupil, not a teacher in such a school. 
Attacks upon the officials are very frequent. The 
beasts assemble to sentence the pike for robbery, 
and by complicity with his judge, the fox, he is sen- 
tenced to be drowned. Or a mouse, who has for- 
feited caste by the loss of his tail, is adiyitted, 
through the influence of his friends, into the council- 
chamber of the mice. Poems of this kind are, of 
course, very dependent upon style for their success ; 
and Kreloff's seem to me to be untranslateable. 
The French and Italian versions, which Count Orloflf 
published, are a mere paraphrase. Only the cha- 
racter of the times can explain why such an author 
has enjoyed the best accredited reputation of any 
in Russia. Society liked the easy cynicism of his 
epigrams ; and, unfortunately, there was no world of 
thought outside society. 

An infinitely greater era begins with Fuschkin. 
Born in 1799, and banished from St. Petersburg for 
an Ode to Liberty, when he was only twenty-three, 
he consecrated the leisure of his residence in the 
South and Circassia to a series of exquisite poems. 
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One of these, " Liudmela and Ruslan/^ is a story, in 
the style of Ariosto, of a lady carried oflf by a 
sorcerer, and rescued by a knight ; the verse seems 
as liquid and graceful as if the Tuscan poet himself 
had inspired it. The great fault of the poem is 
that it is a mere imitation; and the cleverest 
management of situations does not compensate for 
the absence of original thought and tenderness. 
Yet Puschkin had immense command of pathos. 
His "Fountain of Bakshi-Serai " is unfortunately 
nothing more than a fragment ; the chief characters 
are the Khan of the Crimea, a Polish princess, 
whom he has carried off for his seraglio, and a 
Georgian favourite, who is jealous of her rival. The 
structure and tone of this poem are Byronic, and 
Byron was in fact the poet's master; the morbid 
passion of " Giaours^' and '* Corsairs'' has been re- 
produced; and even the semi-Italian colouring has 
been taken second-hand. The Byronic features 
came out more strongly still, when the poet was 
recalled to St. Petersburg, and made historiographer 
to the new emperor, Nicholas. " Eugene Oniagin,'* 
Puschkin's longest work, is the story of a Russian 
Don Juan, blasi and despicable. In power the 
copyist is no doubt below his model ; in freshness, 
and a certain sensuous element which he perhaps 
derived from his Moorish ancestor, Puschkin seems 
to be the superior. But I wish only to indicate his 
European aflSnities, and the half-way position which 
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he holds in his native countiy; reflecting the darker 
shadows of the old society, and yet instinct with a 
higher life, which was dawning in younger men of 
the generation which conld not remember Catherine. 
Perhaps the smaller lyrical poems were the poet's 
truest utterances. In those of them which I know 
there is an earnestness which I miss in the larger 
works. The thought seems to flow into verse 
from the very depths of a highly lyrical nature. 
Sometimes it is the fervent language of patriotism, 
as in an ode of fierce defiance to the Poles, entitled, 
" To the Slanderers of Russia.^' In one incom- 
parable fragment, " The Nights of Egypt,'' an old 
legend of Cleopatra is struck oflF as it were in a 
rapture of passionate art. Often personal recollec- 
tions, thoughts of home or of love, are reproduced 
in a tone of gentle melancholy. I give one of this 
class of poems, not as one of his highest efforts, but 
partly because it is easy to translate, as the merit is 
rather that of thought than of language, and partly 
because it throws great light on the poet's personal 
character and fate. Puschkin died in 1835, in a 
duel with a lover of his wife. 

And dost tboa chide a lover's jealous dreams, 
The glow of frantic thought that fires the hrain, 
And art thou mine indeed ? And wherefore seems 
So sweet the pleasure of another's pain ? 
When crowds of worshippers surround thy shrine, 
Why turn on all the smile that should he mine ? 
Why must the tender, pensive glance impart 
A harren hope to every heating heart? 
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So certain of the fool thou trustest in, 

So mistress of tbe love that binds like fate, 

Dost thou not see, while others flock to win, 

No winner I, alone and desolate, 

Gonnt the long hours of silent agony? 

Pitiless friend ! no look, no glance for me ; 

No look, no glance, although. I turn away, 

Follows my footsteps and implores to stay ; 

I linger, talking, at another's side. 

And she is fair, yet nothing frets thy pride ; 

Thy smile is banter, though thy scorn reprove ; 

Such calmness kills me ; this cannot be love. 

Why, if I meet thee, by my right, alone. 

Must thou endure my rival's caustic tone ? 

Or what is he to thee ? What fears prevail 

When he, a stranger, sickens and turns pale ? 

In that mysterious time which is not day 

And is not night, when thou art still half-dressed, 

Before the ball, thy mother still away, 

Why is my rival then a welcome guest? 

But, oh, I love thee I When we meet apart 

Thou hast such tenderness, thy kiss such flame. 

Thy love speaks out so truly from the heart, 

I tread my jealous fancies down for shame. 

But, oh, I love thee ! I have learned to prove 

Thy worth, thy nature. Try me not, my love. 

Canst thou not read my soul ? Dost thou not know 

My love is passion and that passion woe ? 

Puschkin had African blood in his veins^ and the 
fiery Moorish nature is strangely mingled in these 
lines with allusions to modern conventionalities. I 
suppose^ &om its pathos^ the poem was written to 
the woman for whom he died. 

Lermontoff is one of the many Russian writers 
who only lived to show what they might have been. 
As a poet, he is said to want originality; or rather, 
perhaps, he never obtained sufficient mastery of style 
to emancipate himself from the influence of his 
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models. As au imitator of Puschkin^ he attained 
the singular success of writing poems which even 
good judges find it difficult to distinguish from those 
of the elder poet. But Lermontoff took more 
original ground in his novel, The Hero of our Otm 
Times. It is partly remarkable for the wonderful 
descriptions of scenery ; in another sense it deserves 
attention as the representative work of a thoroughly 
vicious society. A man worn out by passions which 
he mistakes for emotions, reckless of woman's 
honour or the world's opinion, and finding a last 
enjoyment in revenge, is the typical hero of this 
novel ; and much the same features are reproduced 
in the leading character of a long dramatic sketch, . 
The Masquerade, The peculiarity of all this is the 
searching analysis with which Lermontoff destroys 
the gloss of his imaginary creations; neither the 
pride nor the pettinesses are idealized ; Beelzebub is 
divided against himself; and the efiirontery of vice is 
chastised by its cynical exposure. This feature is, I 
believe, due to the fact that Lermontoff's heart was 
never corrupt. The spoiled child of society, he 
recoiled from it in utter loathing; tried to take 
refuge in nature and among savages ; and at last fell 
in a duel, refusing to defend himself. 

Of course these are only a few names out of a 
host of well-known Russian authors ; but I only care 
to notice two more of this period, because their 
works have been translated into English. Boulga- 
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rine is said to have founded the humorous novel in 
Russia. His great work, Ivan Vejeeghen, is the life 
of a foundling, and abounds with sketches of oflScial 
life^ and the demi-monde of vagabonds in great cities. 
The wit is rather that of Smollett than of Fielding. 
Gogol, who died in 1851, is often spoken of at pre- 
sent as one of the chiefs of Russian literature. I 
only know him by one of his early works, The Dead 
Souls, which was published not long ago in England 
under the title of Home Life in Russia, It is based 
upon the fact, that the Russian Government is 
accustomed to make advances of money to landed 
proprietors upon the register of their slaves or souls, 
as taken at the last census. A swindler takes advan- 
tage of this to buy up all who have died between the 
intervals of census taking, that he may raise money 
upon their names. The story is of course satirical, 
and almost farcical. But Gogol is said to have dis- 
played a very varied range of powers in his other 
writings. 

To the writers who compounded the influences of 
Byron and George Sand a widely diflFerent school 
has succeeded of late years. TourgueuieflPs Kidts 
d^un ChasseuVy so well known in England that I 
need hardly allude to them, are evidence of the great 
importance which social problems have begun to 
assume. As remarkable in his own way is Count 
Tolstoi. His first work, Childhood and Boyhood, 
appears to be a reproduction of the scenes of his own 
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life; his first pleasures and griefs; his little flirta- 
tions ; and how he began to think. Apart from the 
inherent degradation of such self- portraiture, there 
is much in this little book which deserves the highest 
praise. The style is easy and graceful, and the sen- 
timent scarcely ever morbid. Fortunately Count 
Tolstoi had something higher than the stuff of a 
rather German Rousseau within him. His next 
book. Sketches from a Soldier^s Life, took a very 
different line; and he has shown himself a keen 
observer of human nature in the camp or the 
trenches, and of all the incidents of war. His 
works, as well as those of M. Tourguenieff, have a 
special value at present as a protest from the upper 
classes of society against the Satanic school. Few 
will be disposed to doubt that the tone of Mr. 
Carlyle and his followers has been a sensible advance 
on the morality of Lord Byron. 

All these instances prove that Russian literature 
is a faithful reflex of thought in the west of Europe. 
Paris and London are the centres that shake the 
world. In spite of all theories of Oriental or Tartar 
origin for our neighbours, we may rest assured that 
we stand and fall together with them. Fifty years 
hence they may, perhaps, play a higher part than 
that of copyists. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Gircassia. — ^The War carried on there. — Schamyl. — Character of the 
People. — Basso - Circassian Dandyism. — ^Lermontoff. — A new 
Church. 

CiRCAssiA is to Russia what the border country of 
Christian Spain was to the Moorish districts in the 
old times. The small tribes, who must one day 
certainly be absorbed into their mighty neighbour, 
have hitherto preserved their independence through 
heroic efforts and the advantages of a mountainous 
country. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
them, but it is also impossible not to recognise the 
necessity which impels Russia to subdue them. War 
is the normal condition of the whole country : the 
chiefs do not wish to stop it, for they live by it ; If 
they wished they could not do it, for they have no 
power except over their own retainers ; and besides 
the love of plunder, the strong impulse of religious 
fanaticism urges on the Mahometan against the in- 
fidel. Hence, although the Russian armies com- 
monly conquer in the open field, these successes are 
compensated by severe losses in a host of petty 
actions; and any attempt to penetrate into the 
heart of the country is like leading a forlorn hope : 
every rock that the soldiers see is a fortress which 
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they must storm, or which is likely to be held 
against them on their return. 

The general plan of Russian operations is very 
simple. The border country is divided into districts, 
each of which is held under a General of Division. 
As the chief duties are those of military police, the 
troops are of necessity very much scattered about 
the country in small forts and companies ; hence it 
is that we offcen hear of the surprise pf a Russian 
outpost or detachment. In the parts that have been 
already subdued the chief duty is to make roads, 
conciliate the natives, and guard against treachery. 
When any of the neighbouring tribes have made 
forays into the Russian district, and have refused to 
make reparation, an expedition is resolved upon for 
reprisals. Native guides are taken, all possible 
secrecy is maintained, and the chief point is that 
the detachment should arrive at the destined village 
at the very break of dawn; when there is light 
enough to see the work in hand, and a long day 
afterwards in which the retreat may be effected. 
Sometimes the roads traversed at night in this way 
are so precipitous that no European captain would 
think of attempting them by day. When the village 
is reached the soldiers swoop down upon the folds 
and drive off all the cattle, leaving the inhabitants 
to escape and rouse the country. If the work has 
been well done there is commonly time to effect a 
safe retreat. This description of war does not seem 
K 2 
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one in which much glory can be gained. The skir- 
mishes with the Russian cavalry in a regular cam* 
paign have more of the chivalrous character. Single 
combats often take place in this ; and the Russians 
are sometimes driven back inextricably mixed with 
their pursuers to the very shadow of their guns. 
All the events of a day of battle are certain to be 
described in verse by the Circassians^ and the praises 
of their warriors and their enemies are impartially 
sung. On one occasion Prince Woronzoff marched 
into the heart of the country^ and surrounded the 
hill upon which Schamyl was encamped. Three 
sides of the hill were covered with troops, the fourth, 
an almost perpendicular cliff, overhung a river which 
was lined with Russian sharpshooters. Schamyl 
asked for a few hours to deliberate, and gave his 
son as a hostage of his good faith. During the in- 
terval he escaped, dropping through the brushwood 
of the cliff into the river; and so stealing away. 
The Russians, when the time of truce was expired, 
advanced and stormed the fort. On the topmost 
plateau of all a resolute band of men and women 
remained. A Russian colonel advanced and en- 
treated them to surrender; the only answer was a 
shot through the unhappy soldier's heart. Furious 
at this treachery, the Russians charged and bayo- 
neted every living being on the rock. SchamyPs 
son was educated in Russia, and although brought 
up as a Mahometan (for the Russians do not dare to 
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expose themselves to the charge of proselytism in 
Circassia), became very much attached to his new 
country. Some time ago he was given back to his 
father in partial exchange for the captive princesses, 
Chavchevadzey and Orbeliani. It was thought at 
the time that his life would probably be short, as 
his European ideas and habits were likely to be 
most displeasing to his father. However, not long 
ago, it was reported in the papers that he had died 
of consumption. 

SchamyPs escape, on the occasion I have related 
contributed powerfully to increase his influence with 
the tribes. He had twice before been saved from 
iinminent death by what seemed a njiracle, having 
been in attendance on both occasions on his two 
predecessors in power when they were murdered. 
At present no one doubts of his divine destiny. But 
besides all this he has remarkable powers of organiza- 
tion. Before his time the tribes were never able to 
undertake excursions of more than two or three 
days. Schamyl has had depdts of military stores 
and provisions established throughout the country, 
and has elevated the system of war from forays to 
campaigns. Both his authority and his intellect 
have proved sufficient to give consistency to the 
operations of the multiform tribes under him. These 
powers are more exceptional in those parts than 
would be at first supposed. It is found in the 
Russian army that the Circassian officers whom they 
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employ, although excellent soldiers, and very careful 
of their horses and of the men under them, have no 
head for military evolutions, and are quite incapable 
of the highest places of command. This very 
curious fact will, I hope, correct much of the bad 
ethnology that has been current about the ** true 
races of the Caucasus/' Nations with any real 
power in them commonly find means to show it. 
Still, without doubt, the Circassians are a noble 
people.* " I served twelve years in the Caucasus,^' 
said a Russian general to me ; ^^ the Georgians were 
our allies, and the Circassians our deadly enemies ; 
nevertheless I disliked and despised the Georgians, 
and always think of the Circassians with affection and 
respect.'^ This gentleman had seen a good deal of 
the famous Circassian women ; they had fresh pretty 
faces, he said, but their hands were always dis- 
figured by the itch. In society they were pleasant 
and vivacious. Once while riding over the country, 
accompanied by a single officer, the general entered 
an aoul, or country-house, belonging to one of the 
friendly chiefs; his daughters at once surrounded 
the stranger, placing him on the divan, and bring- 
ing him ewers of water for his hands and face. 
Whilst thus employed, one of them suddenly ex- 
claimed, *'What, general, you venture among us 

* I use a generic name for the different races because, to a certain 
extent, a common character seems to have grown up among them, 
favoured by the physique of the country, or by common dangers and 
successes. 
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without any arms V^ The old veteran answered by 
a compliment — " Arms would be no protection 
against the danger which is now threatening me" 
And the lady, he said, understood in a moment 
the compliment to her bright eyes, and laughed 
heartily. 

Intercourse with the Circassians has seriously 
affected the Bussian character. Thanks to the late 
Emperor, who suspected all the men of talent whom 
he could not buy, two men of very high powers, 
Bestucheff, better known as Marlinski, and the ^et 
Lermontoff, were sent to the Caucasus. These two 
writers founded a school of manners k la Circassienne, 
transferring their just admiration for the wild and 
grand scenery to the virtues of savage life. It was 
perhaps a partial reaction from the vicious civiliza* 
tion of the Court; but the effects were at best 
absurd, and often something worse. Count Tolstoi 
has described one of the school. "The captain 
thought it his invariable duty to wear a rough 
exterior to all persons of rank, though his rudeness 
was never excessive, and when any lady showed her- 
self in the fortress, he thought it his duty to go past 
her window with his friends in a red shirt, and with 
only sandals on his bare feet, and to strut and 
wrangle as roughly as possible.^^ " Or he would 
often go with two or three friendly Tartars by night 
to the hills, and lie in wait by the road to watch for 
and kill hostile Tartars as they came up; and though 
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his heart often told him that there was no daring m 
this, he thought himself bound to let people suffer, 
in whom perhaps he had been a little disappointed, 
or whom perhaps he despised and hated. He always 
carried two things about him — a monstrous picture 
about his neck, and a dagger stuck in his shirt, with 
which he even lay down to sleep. He honestly believed 
that he had enemies. It was the greatest delight to 
him to convince himself that it was necessary for 
him to hate somebody, and to shed blood in satis- 
faction. He was convinced that the feelings of 
hatred, rancour, and contempt for the human race 
were very high poetical feelings.*^ 

One of the founders of this school may be said 
to have perished by his own work. Readers of De 
Custine will remember his mention of a young poet 
who was sent by the late Emperor to the Caucasus, 
for a somewhat free-spoken ode on the death of 
Puschkin. That poet was Lermontoff. He ob- 
tained his recall from his first banishment, and 
became one of the most dissipated men in St. 
Petersburg, till a duel with a French gentleman, on 
the subject of some intrigue, caused him to be a 
second time exiled. In camp, Lermontofi^'s habits 
were much those of the leading character of his 
great novel — " The Hero of our Own Times.'' He 
was passionately fond of scenery, and would often 
ride out for the day to enjoy it in absolute solitude. 
With all this, he had an unhappy talent for cari- 
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cature, and one of the officers, M. M., became his 
victim. This gentleman was a dandy of the Cir- 
cassian type, and Lermontoff circulated a number 
of sketches of '^le Capitaine Poignard:*^ Captain 
Poignard on horseback, Captain Poignard at the 
looking-glass, and so on. There had been some old 
grudge between the two, it seems, on account of 
a broken engagement between LermontoflF and his 
victim's sister. Anyhow, a duel resulted ; and the 
poet, who had given proof of his bravery on several 
occasions, and was probably weary of life, received 
his adversary's fire without returning it. He was 
shot dead. Altogether, the Caucasus is of melan- 
choly note in Russian history from the many graves 
in which the nation's best sons are laid. Marlinski 
and OdoyeflFski both died there. The latter of 
these, a boy only eighteen years of age, had been 
compromised in PestaFs insurrection. He was 
exiled and reduced to serve in the ranks. In an 
expedition, which he accompanied as a volunteer, he 
got separated from the main body, and was never 
seen again alive. Young as he was, he had given 
proof of the highest talent as a poet; and one 
beautiful poem which he has written contains an 
affecting and useless appeal for pardon. 

The tribes of the Caucasus must not be regarded 
as all of one origin. The mountains have been the 
resting-place of the desperate of all nations ; they 
are bordered by Tartary, Georgia, Armenia, and 
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Bussia. Hence the languages and religions of the 
different tribes are often widely diflferent in those 
who lie nearest together. One striking instance of 
this was told me. On one of their expeditions, the 
Russians saw a fair-featured European-looking people, 
dressed like other Circassians, but speaking a 
language which none of the interpreters attached to 
the army understood. Neither could any one tell 
their origin or history. It was said they were in 
alliance with the other tribes of the mountain, but 
had a religion of their own. Three times a year 
they met for public worship ; the whole village went 
up to pray under a cross raised upon a hill, and the 
elder of the commune distributed bread and wine to 
them. The feasts were understood to correspond 
to Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. The tradi- 
tion of primitive Christianity seems to have sur- 
vived in the very neighbourhood of the Greek and 
Armenian churches. 
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LETTER XV. 

Strong Slavonic Sentiment of Nationality. — Jan KoUar and " The 
Daughter of Slava." — Panslavism in Austria. — Panslavism and 
Slayenophilism in Russia. — Character of the Movement. 

In one of the oldest Slavonic legends^ Wenda, the 
mythical heroine of the race, throws herself into a 
river after a great victory, that the jealous gods may 
not take away the future heritage of glory from her 
nation. Of course stories of this kind are common 
to all nations ; the legends of Polycrates and Frau 
von Stein* are popular instances of the dread of 
divine jealousy. Codrus, Curtius, and Teudirikf 
display the conception of self-sacrifice for a people. 
Nevertheless, none of these stories exhibit the ab- 
sorbing inspiration of nationality so strongly as the 
Slavonic mythe ; there is no divine oracle to impel 
Wenda to her fate, no concourse of spectators to 
applaud it ; she does it silently, at dead of night ; it 
is an act between herself and Heaven. The same 
spirit in undiminished intensity still animates the 
Slavonic nations whom rivers and mountains sepa- 
rate, and whom different thrones control. The Pole 
under Prussian rule, the Bohemian, Slovack, and 
Croat under Austrian, the Servian under Turkish — 

* See Simrock's " Rhein Sagen." Lied 81. 

t See Villemarque's " Bardes Bretons." P. Ixxxv. 
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all feel that they belong to one great nationality^ 
which has been enslaved by foreigners in the west, 
but which a colossal empire in the east represents 
and may one day vindicate. 

Naturally enough these feelings have first been 
expressed in the older Slavonic provinces of Austria. 
Poland had suffered too lately at the hands of Russia 
to proclaim the doctrine of unity some twenty years 
ago ; but Bohemia could not easily forget that it had 
boasted a literary civilization one hundred years be- 
fore Germany, and had beaten the united forces of 
the Empire repeatedly. Generally, too, the Slaves 
of Austria, who number about 16,000,0(k) in all — 
that is to say, two-fifths of the population, the Ger- 
manic part of which is not more than a third — were 
indignant at the repeated attempts to destroy their 
language and literature. It seems incredible that, 
up to 1848, the most numerous part of the popula- 
tion was compelled to receive education and transact 
law business through the medium of a foreign and 
hated tongue. But during the sixty years previous 
a reaction was fermenting. Old literature was re- 
covered and published ; the use of the language was 
revived in the upper classes, and dictionaries and 
grammars were published. Presently poets and 
historians began to write in it. The most eminent 
of the new poets was Jan KoUar, born in 1798, in 
the district of Turkocz, in Hungary, and by profes- 
sion a Protestant pastor in Pesth, till the triumph of 
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his principles^ and the utter overthrow of his perse- 
cutors the Magyars in 1849, were followed by his 
appointment to the chair of Slavonic antiquities in 
Vienna. He died in 1852. KoUaHs great work, a 
fragment of which appeared as early as 1821, is 
called ''The Daughter of Slava/' Slava, or Glory, 
being the typical name of the race. In this poem, 
which has been cast in the form of sonnets, KoUar 
represents himself as kindling with love for the 
beautiful woman in whom the future of Slavonic 
nationality is embodied : he sees her emerging like 
a dryad from the trees; she appears to him at 
church like an angel, with shining head and folded 
wings ; she is the Beatrice of a political Dante, and 
leads him through the world over the scenes of 
ancient glory and power to the Slaves. The Tartar 
and Turk are already vanquished foes ; it is the Ger- 
man and the Magyar whose injuries appear to rankle 
in the poet's breast, but especially the former ; " he 
who hath worn oflF a half of us, the treacherous 
German/' who ''slew 200,000 before Lenzen, 300,000 
before the Castle of Brandenburg, as many or more 
treacherously in the field before Dewin.''* Even 
the want of a sea coast is attributable to the Ger- 
man ; " the good God, indeed, gave us Slaves the 
path to all strength and riches in the land-uniting 
Baltic of the Wends ; but the German, though he 

♦ These victories were gained by Henry the Fowler, 926 — 930. 
Lenzen is on the Friegnitz; Dewin near Grimma in Saxony. 
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himself had sea enough^ broke through that law of 
nations^ and took from us the key of civilization/^ 
Nevertheless there is a bright hope for the fiiture. 
^^ From Athos to Pomerania, from Constantinople 
to St. Petersburg, from the Baltic to the Sea of 
Azoff, from Prague to Moscow and Kieff — 

From all the mountains and the neighbour landSj 
Wherever the Slavonic tongue is heard, 
Let us embrace, my brothers, you and I ; 
One nation with one name ; let us clasp hands, 
And Fanslavism be the common word. 

Have we not all that older nations have, 

fiiends and partners of my secret thought ; 

We too may work as other men have wrought, 

We too may rise and live beyond the grave. 

Around us stretch the common and the wave, 

To us the forest and the mine belong. 

Bold hands, light hearts, speech, and the power of song ; 

Union, enlightenment, are all we crave. 

Give these — and Fanslavism, it is they, — 

Then such a nation shall the world behold 

As never yet the past hath looked upon ; 

Between the Briton and the Greek midway, 

Our name shall glow, written in astral gold 

On the flower-spangled pathway of the sun. 

In another part of the poem he describes the 
qualities which each nation is to throw into the com- 
mon stock ; the Bohemian is to contribute valour^ the 
Slovack guileless simplicity, the Pole literary excel- 
lence, and the Russian dominion, or the power of 
organization. Plain-spoken as all this appears, the 
poem was allowed, under Metternich, to go through 
five editions. It is said, and I believe justly, to 
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have been the first exposition of Panslavic doctrines, 
and its success was enormous. With all allowance 
for the great beauty of the original, that success was 
something more than a literary triumph. 

Few will care to go into the history of Austrian 
Panslavism, of the societies founded to support it, 
and the literary men who have given it an intellectual 
life. It is suflBcient to observe that in 1848-9, the 
whole destinies of Austria were determined by this 
movement. With much political sagacity the Slaves 
decided to support the House of Hapsburg and the 
federal unity of the nation against Magyar indepen- 
dence, which must have ended in the political servi- 
tude of the Slovacks. There is no doubt that this 
decision was strengthened by the mad attempt of the 
Hungarian Diet to substitute the Magyar language 
for the common Latin of official life ; and a long 
series of oppressions and insults had exasperated a 
long-suffering people beyond control. Accordingly, 
a ferocious spirit of resistance to the Magyars arose 
everywhere ; an Illyrian song of the time actually 
ended with a burden, ^^ Brothers, let us go out to 
war ; let every one bring in the head of a Magyar.^^ 
In the great contest of those years, Badetsky, 
Schlick, Windischgratz, and Jellachich, the chief 
saviours of the Empire, were Slaves. In return for 
their services, the Slavonic peoples obtained the 
privilege that their national dialects should be hence- 
forth used in the schools, the hospitals, and the courts 
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of law. Besides this, they gained relatively in the 
kingdom of Hungary by the abolition of all the un- 
equal privileges of the Magyars. 

The idea of Panslavism soon crossed the frontiers 
and passed over into Russia. Some of Kollar's 
sonnets were translated, though not, I believe, the 
whole poem. But the literary part of the move- 
ment took a historical form. In 1839 Professor 
Oustrialoff published a compendium of Russian 
history, the great object of which was to prove that 
the district of the Great Russian people (bounded 
on the south and west by Moscow and Novgorod) 
is the natural nucleus of the Slavonic people ; and 
that only that tribe had been able to preserve its 
nationality, and to merge in itself the others which 
had successively proved unfit for independence. 
This view is no doubt supported by the facts of 
history hitherto ; and all that can be said against it 
is, that like other modern systems, it sees the proof of 
divine right in success. As the book was well written, 
and decorously reticent about Catherine's excesses 
and Paul's murder, the Government commissioned 
him to remodel it as a manual for all the schools of 
the Empire. It is still recommended, even by those 
who dislike its tone, as the best text-book of Russian 
history. But although the Government was willing 
to see Panslavism propagated as an idea, it did not 
care to commit itself to it as a system, and during 
the life -of the late Czar it was especially cautious 
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not to give umbrage to Austria. Accordingly^ what 
is called the Slavenophilic^ or Old Russian party^ 
although possessed of great influence^ has never en- 
joyed the ostensible confidence of the Court. This 
party is a ramification of the Panslavic movement. 
Numbering in its ranks many men of influence and 
property, though few, if any, perhaps, of high intel- 
lectual powers, it attempts steadily to promote what 
are considered national principles to the exclusion 
of foreign influences. Thus, in internal politics, it 
supports the communal system against the institution 
of private property ; in religion it attempts, by a 
semi-philosophical reaction, to find logical excuses 
for the worst actualities of the Greek Church. Its 
favourite sovereigns are Catherine II. and Nicholas; 
it detests the memories of Peter the Great and 
Alexander I., and distrusts the present Czar. It is 
a system of Russian Know-nothingism, connected 
intellectually with the sophistical school of De 
Maistre, and politically with English Toryism of the 
days of Pitt and Percival. It was chiefly this party, 
under Menschikofi^, that maintained the Crimean 
war. 

Perhaps it in fortunate for the world that the 
idea of uniting all Slavonic peoples into one Empire 
has so soon shown its weak side — the idea that the 
Slavonic peoples are sufficient in themselves for their 
own civilization. No one who has at all studied the 
question can doubt that Panslavism is an imminent 

L 
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danger for Europe. When the Bussians marched in 
1849 into Hungary^ their officers talked freelj of 
making the kingdom an independent duchy under 
some Russian Prince. But at that time Austria had 
still the prestige of comparatively free institutions^ 
and it seemed possible that she might become a 
great Western Slavonic empire^ opposing the ideas of 
liberty to despotism^ of Catholicism to the Greek 
Church, and the Polish, Bohemian, and Slovack 
nationalities to the Russian. Instead of that, the 
young Emperor abolished the Constitution in 1851^ 
and signed the concordat with Rome a few years 
later.* Of the three Powers to whom they are sub- 
ject the Poles detest Austria the most, and Russia, 
perhaps, least of all. It is not wonderful^ therefore^ 
that Panslavism has again appeared in the Slavonic 
provinces of Austria. During the present year a 
conspiracy with this object has been discovered at 
Lemberg, in Gallida, and the Government has 
thought it necessary to suppress one of the chief 
Slavonic papers in Hungary. The Slaves naturally 
feel that liberty and freedom of thought have a 
better chance at present from the Russian than 
from the Austrian Emperor ; and the fellow-feeling 
of race has full play. Should Russia and France 
ever join together in a European war against Austria^ 
all these causes would assume a terrible importance. 

* An intereBting article in the last number of the Wesiminater 
Beview gives a short account of the crusade now carried on against 
freedom of faith in Austria. 
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But what is to become of the world if a single 
dominion should ever embrace the whole extent of 
country between the Danube and the Amoor ? And 
even to this Servia and Bulgaria must be added. It 
is not only the one great State that would be for- 
midable: it is the certainty that such an empire^ 
under Slavenophilic guidance^ would form a mass of 
compact barbarism capable of counterpoising the 
whole civilization of the West. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Future Civilization of Russia. — ^The Crown and the People. — Apparent 
Want of Imaginative Power in the Race. — ^Need of Intercourse 
with other Nations. — Relations to England. 

It is impossible not to speculate on the future of 
Russian civilization. For good or evil, so gigantic 
an empire cannot fail to exercise an enormous influ- 
ence on the world. Up to 1855 it tried to idealize 
its own position as a semi-civilized country, and to 
stand out as the great conservator of the past, in a 
world where all about it was changing and struggling 
to get free. At this moment Russia is rapidly becom- 
ing the most revolutionary country of Europe ; not 
only because it is working out great reforms, but 
because its leading thinkers are inclined to a system 
of historical Socialism, and because the chances of 
war have broken up the unnatural alliance with 
Austria. There is no unmixed good in all this; 
even the enfranchisement of the serfs may be dearly 
purchased by the destruction of the upper classes; 
and Europe may find that a military despotism is 
not the only or the chief form of political danger. 
Yet I am inclined to think that we have more to 
hope than to fear from the new nation. 

To judge by present signs the power of self- 
government in the race would appear to be consi- 
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derable. There are cliambers of the noblesse^ guilds 
of trade, and independent communes in every go- 
vernment : in a short time there will be scarcely a 
man in the empire who does not belong to one or 
other of these bodies. Hitherto, however, the as- 
semblies of the nobles have had very little real weight 
in the country; a few great families attempted on 
the accession of the Empress Anne to seize the reins 
of power for themselves, but the gentry at large 
supported the Crown, and re-established a despo- 
tism ; since then their chief influence has been de- 
rived from heading the national cry against foreign 
institutions, or has been nothing more than the dead 
weight of property and prestige used freely against 
reform. From the accident that the agents of 
Nicholas were often foreigners, and his policy that 
of the Holy Alliance, the Old Russian party was often 
placed in an attitude of opposition to the Court ; and 
the younger members of the nobility have numbered 
several sincere patriots in their ranks. But it does 
not seem very probable that an aristocratical form 
of government under any name will ever be esta- 
blished in the country. It is difficult to speak of 
the prospects of commerce, as its development is at 
present most imperfect. But the difficulties of 
transit and the comparative want of fuel seem ob- 
stacles to the rapid growth of trade and manufac- 
tures, whilst the country offers unbounded facilities 
for agriculture and mining. All these facts appear 
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to indicate that the Crown and the people are really 
the great powers in whose hands he the fiitnre desti- 
nies of the country. A strong central power tem- 
pered by vigorous local institutions will be a novelty 
in the history of the world. The seigneur and the 
cure, who controlled public opinion in the villages of 
'Frsjice under Louis XIV., have no rq)resentatives 
in the communes, where the landowners are losing 
their rights, and where the priest has never had any 
influence except in matters of religion. It remains, 
therefore, to be seen whether the Governm^it will 
strengthen itself by drawing all the talent of the 
country into its service, or whether the people will 
prove capable of educating themselves by travel, by 
literature, and by the habit of self-government. 

Hitherto no Slavonic people has taken a proper 
place in the literary history of the world. Ziska, 
Sobieski, and Suvaroff, show the military capacity of 
the race; Huss, Casimir, and Peter the Great, are 
instances in their several nations of great powers of 
organization, or analytical thought. But there is a 
fatal want of great poets, and of metaphysicians or 
thinkers, which seems to indicate a deficiency in the 
higher powers of imagination. The literature of 
ballads and songs, or copies of European models, 
cannot weigh against the want of a single such 
name as every other nation can show, of men like 
Dante, Cervantes, or Shakspeare. It must be re- 
membered that the Chinese, and even lower nations 
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than they, are quite capable of inventing or adopt- 
ing all that is mechanical in thought — mathematics, 
physical science, and a bureaucracy, were understood 
in ancient Egypt, and are found in modem Japan. 
Political or spiritual life depends neither on the 
exact logic of schools, nor the forms of a consti- 
tution ; these, indeed, are its conditions, but its one 
essential is the plastic germ of growth. It is, at 
least, a bad augury for Russia, that her soldiers 
were never kindled by the watchwords of honour 
and chivalry, nor her priests by dreams of spiritual 
freedom. Duty and self-devotion in war, the 
maintenance of an ancient discipline in faith, are 
ideas, indeed, of a certain grandeur, but partake too 
much of the commonplaces of our nature. Of 
course, special reasons may be found to account for 
these deficiencies. But they have analogies on 
every side. The nations of Western Europe have 
built steadily on the ruins of the past ; Roman law 
and Greek philosophy have penetrated the most 
rigid nationalities. Russia, thrown exclusively upon 
Greece and Palestine, has borrowed from the former 
the worthless subtleties of its theology, and from 
the latter its literal and dogmatic intolerance; 
neither the Republic of Plato nor the grand 
Hebrew commonwealth which Calvin tried to realize ' 

in Geneva, have ever passed across the vision of the 
orthodox Church; such as their first apostles leffc i 

them they remain. | 
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These considerations do not, I think, aflfect the 
certainty of Russians future greatness, but they tend 
to show that it will have a character of its own. 
Like every other nation of Europe, it has had a 
Norse or Gothic nobility ; and yet it was not till 
the end of the seventeenth century that the prin- 
ciple of nobility, properly so called, was recognised 
except in the royal family. The ^^ Velvet Book,^' 
or accredited Peerage of the Empire, contains only 
the names of some two hundred families. The 
country, therefore, is comparatively deficient in 
those reminiscences and monuments which make 
up the strength of feudalism in the West. On 
the other hand, the enemies of Russia have been 
mostly foreign ; Tartars, Poles, and Swedes have by 
turns swept over the land, and each invasion has 
confirmed and exalted the indomitable national 
sentiment. Unless, therefore, the present reform 
should occasion a real breach between the dif- 
ferent classes of the nation, Russia will probably 
retain her political compactness, and develope by a 
steady absorption of the neigbbouring peoples into 
herself. This will leave her dependent for the 
results of internal progress upon the West. She 
will therefore, more than any other Power, need to 
be intersected by railways, and brought into rapport 
with "the great forges and arsenals of thought.^^ 
Above all, she will need to renounce that part of 
Panslavism which represents the policy of self-suffi- 
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cingness and isolation. If the Empire at this 
moment contained among all its travelled gentry a 
few men capable of taking even a second-rate position 
in the literary world of Europe — writers such as 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Mrs. Beecher Stowe — the 
prestige of Russia would be incalculably increased. 
If the Russian Church could display one half the 
missionary enterprise which a single English society 
exhibits, the relations of the Government with the 
subject countries would be infinitely more easy and 
happier. It is not a propaganda of either thought 
or faith that is wanted, but simply the capacity of 
understanding these in others. No people ought to 
be more capable of this from their versatility than 
the Russians ; no people, when they once attain to 
it, will be better fitted to spread the blessings of 
political organization in the vast regions of the 
North and East of Asia. Let them once understand 
that sympathy is the condition of a permanent 
foreign empire, and they will not be long in qualify- 
ing for sovereignty. 

An Englishman must regard their destiny with 
mixed feelings. We cannot affect to forget that we 
have for many years been the real arbiters of the 
world, or to look with indifference on the growth of 
a power whose capital is far north of Edinburgh, 
while its influence is superior to our own in the very 
islands of Greece which we garrison, and seems to 
hang like a black cloud over the Indian Peninsula. 
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The old alliance of tradition and habit has been 
broken up like a dream by the shock of war. A 
strong revulsion of feeling has followed; ideas 
strange to the first breaking out of hostilities 
gathered gradually about our arms in the Crimea; 
and what had seemed a quarrel of Cabinets was 
exalted, not unjustly, into a battle of principles. In 
accordance with the popular view, a crowd of preju- 
diced or vulgar books, De Custine's Travels, and The 
Englishwoman in Russia, acquired a temporary im- 
portance, and have gone far to mislead our concep- 
tions of the people at large; so that because the 
Government of Nicholas was infamous, it was hastily 
concluded that the Russians were savages^ who could 
never rise higher than to be either soldiers or spies. 
The mere fact that up to the very time of the war the 
English were the most popular nation in Russia, 
ought surely to be some check upon these generaliza- 
tions. Different in a thousand minor particulars, the 
Russian character resembles our own in two great 
points ; it is based rather upon the idea of duty than 
on the sentiment of honour ; and its powers are 
rather practical and political than intellectual. Add 
to this the circumstances of its growth ; the respect 
for antiquity ; the connexion of Church and State ; 
the marked gradations of the different classes ; and 
the rapidly extending centres of local self-govern- 
ment ; and it will be easy to understand why the 
civilization of Russia, although, in fact^ peculiar to 
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itself^ has more analogies with that of England than 
with either Continental or Asiatic institations. There 
are parts of Russia in which the nickname of Asiatic 
is still the worst insult that can be offered. Setting 
aside this epithet, which is only true under those 
conditions which are common to every semi-civilized 
country, there is surely much which may render an 
alliance with Russia desirable. Her hostility may 
be dangerous to us in India, or in an European war ; 
but she has nothing to covet from our spoils ; no 
Channel Islands or colonies to envy ; no chance of 
permanently supplanting us on the Ganges. On the 
other hand, an alliance with Russia would give us 
the powerful assistance of what is still the greatest 
military power ; would involve us in no dynastic or 
religious difficulties ; and, above all, would leave us 
free in the great question of the day — Italy. 

But the future of European politics is too wide a 
field for speculation or for prophecy. No man can 
approach the cradle of a new nation without a sense 
that its manifold life hereafter will unfold a thousand 
mysteries which his vision cannot transcend. Silently 
and almost unconsciously the people youngest bom of 
Time has become an Empire. The royal traditions 
of the Byzantine throne surround them ; they have 
been disciplined in three centuries of crusades for the 
faith ; and in less than two hundred years they have 
learned to copy and apply the tactics, the mechanics, 
and the science of the West. Is it idle to hope that 
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they have not been created merely to people the 
plains between the Amoor and the Elbe with a tallow- 
produciug and cotton-consnming population? Is 
our civilization so perfect that it cannot admit of 
increase or change from without ? The veiled statue 
shrouded an oracle ; may not the silent people have 
its message of Fate to declare ? 
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Note A. 

Alexai^deb II., Emperor of all the Eussias, was born 
April 29th, 1818. His mother, Alexandra Theodorofna 
(by her Eussian name), is the sister of Frederic William 
IV. of Prussia. The best known among the tutors of the 
young prince was the poet Jukofski, a man of great attain- 
ments and high character, who is said to have given his 
royal pupil the education which has made him a reformer 
by conviction. Alexander travelled as a young man in 
Western Europe, visiting England, where he founded the 
Cesarewitch stakes, and Italy, where he was distinguished 
by the hearty zest with which he joined in the amuse- 
ments of the carnival. In 1842 Alexander married the 
Princess Maximiliana Wilhelmina Augusta Sophia Maria, 
of Hesse, now known as Maria Alexandrofna (b. 1824), 
an amiable and devout lady, who is said to share her hus- 
band's views upon the serf question. In March, 1853, 
Alexander was called to the throne by his father's death. 
Those who saw him during the last year of the Crimean 
war say that he seemed to be almost heartbroken by the 
terrible necessities of his position. As soon as an honour- 
able peace had been obtained, the Emperor commenced 
the work of financial reform. The magnificence of the 
old Court was reduced. Above all, the army has been 
diminished to two-thirds of its former numbers. But 
great improvements have been made even in this depart- 
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ment ; the army is now distributed in a number of sepa- 
rate corps, each of which has all the mathnel of war ; the 
Mini6 rifle has been extensively introduced ; and great 
pains have been taken to keep the soldiers in good march- 
ing condition, at the expense of their former mechanical 
perfection of drill. 

During the last unhappy years of Nicholas's reign the 
number of persons under surveillance had risen to ten 
thousand. Alexander speedily caused nearly nine thou- 
sand of these to be struck off the list. The degraded and 
oppressed Jews were freed from extra taxes and extra 
service in the army, and some advance has been made 
towards giving them the position of citizens. 

The Emperor has five sons and one daughter. The 
heir-apparent, Prince Nicholas, was bom September 20th, 
1843, and is now therefore in his sixteenth year. 



Note B. 

It is probable that serfdom existed in Eussia, as in every 
other country, from the moment when men emerg^g 
out of barbarism found it cheaper to purchase protection 
with service than to till the ground sword in hand. But 
the recognition of serfdom as an institution is commonly 
ascribed to the usurper Boris Godounoff, who tried to 
purchase the support of the nobility by forbidding the 
peasants to leave the estates on which they were settled. 
The date of this enactment is between 1584 and 1591. 
Still the village communes, which existed at this time, 
had a right of adjudication between the peasant and his 
lord. 

In 1718 Peter the Great ordered a census to be made. 
In this the peasants of the Crown, who had hitherto been 
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virtually free, were classed roughly in the same category 
with the serfs of the nobility. Still the words of the 
registry declare that " every one shall remain fixed on the 
land where he has been inscribed." Thus the limits of 
serfdom were extended; but, by implication, household 
slavery was forbidden. 

At the beginning of his reign, Alexander I. decreed that 
all proprietors should be permitted, during their lifetime, 
to emancipate their serfs, on condition of leaving them in 
possession of the lands they cultivated. This stipulation 
was of course inserted to save the State from the charge of 
a pauper population. Emancipation by will, the great 
instrument of English freedom, was forbidden. The law, 
however, had some good effects, and in the fifty to sixty 
years succeeding its enactment, about 300,000 serfs have 
been emancipated in this way. 

In 1817 the serfs of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland 
were emancipated. Unfortunately, the nobles were allowed 
to regulate the conditions of liberty. 

In 1818 the nobles of Lithuania were ordered to com- 
mute the services of their serfs for a quit-rent, and to give 
them a sort of tenant-right in their holdings. As, how- 
ever, no commission had been appointed to carry out the 
provisions of this decree, it was never executed. 

Nicholas I. forbade the sale of serfs, except in lots, and 
tried ineffectually to make it impossible for any but landed 
proprietors to purchase them. He also improved their 
condition by the establishment of a rigid surveillance to 
protect them in their relations with their lords. 

But the great measure of this reign, and one which 
reflects high credit on the Czar's patriotism, was the 
organization of the communes. In 1837 Count Paul 
Kisseleff introduced the communal system (described in 
Letter III.) among the Crown serfs, who then numbered 
about twenty millions. He also replaced the capitation 
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tax by a graduated land tax. In some of the western 
governments the corvee was replaced by an obrok or per- 
sonal rent, for which the members of the commune were 
responsible. 

In one instance Count Kisseleff tried the experiment of 
giving a village of settlers near the Yolga a private pro- 
perty in their holdings. The times were not ripe for the 
experiment, and tbe peasants requested permission to 
introduce the communal mode of distribution. 

On December 2nd, 1852, the anniversary of the infamous 
coup d^Hat of Paris, Alexander II., by a magnificent 
irony, issued a public circular thanking the nobles for 
having understood his intentions, and ordering them to 
form committees, partly of nobles and partly of state 
employes, to arrange the details of serf-emancipation. It 
was indicated as a general principle that the land was 
to belong to the lord, and the usufruct of it to the 
peasant. (This idea has since been modified.) If in six 
months arrangements had not been made, the Govern- 
ment would take the matter into its own hands. 

Since then other enactments have followed. The legal 
right of the Crown to the property of its serfs has been 
formally renounced, and they are now as free as the pea- 
santry of Germany. The legal tribunals have been in- 
structed that, when landed property is sold, the deed of 
transfer shall merely state that there are a certain number 
of persons on the property, and shall not, as heretofore, 
convey the lands together with such and such a number 
of souls on them. This seems only a change of words ; 
but words are the index of things. Moreover, merchants 
are now able to purchase landed property with a resident 
population. 

In the last weeks of August and the first of September, 
the Czar met his nobility in the Chambers of Tver, Nijni 
Novgorod, Kostroma, and Moscow. All Europe is still 
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ringing with the noble words of mingled entreaty and 
command in which Alexander II. pleaded for the liberties 
of his people, and declared his determination to maintain 
them. 

N.B. — ^This little statement of the progress of the 
Serf Question in Eossia, has been compiled principally 
from M. de GerebtzoflTs ''Civilisation en Eussie," M. 
Herzen's ''Lettre sur TEmancipation des Paysans en 
Eussie,'* and some notices which have appeared in the 
Continental Betiew. 



Note C. 

I EXTBACT from the Official Calendar for 1858 a few 
statistics of education in Eussia during the year 1856. 

There were six universities, those of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kieff, Kharkoff, Kazan, and Dorpat, containing 
508 teachers and 4148 students. There were 80 gymnasia 
and pensions for the nobles; 438 district schools, 1038 
parish schools, 615 private schools ; and 105 schools for 
the Jews. The number of students in these six classes 
amounted to 121,013. In the country districts there 
were 2585 schools, and the pupils in these numbered 
91,897 boys, and 19,160 girls. In the ecclesiastical 
schools of the synod, 253 in all, there were 51,355 students. 
In the army schools 40,173 were receiving a piimary 
education. 

This list of nearly 330,000 does not include the students 
in special departments (such as schools for teachers, 
midwives, and engineers), who number in all about 45,000. 
The numbers in the kingdom of Poland, which has distinct 
institutions and a separate civilization, are altogether 
71,112. Finland has not been included. 

M 
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M. Gerebtzoff in ''La GiTilisation en Eusaie/' gives 
tables for 1855 which swell the number of those receiving 
instruction to 508,657. I cannot account for this discre- 
pancy of more than sixty thousand in our lists. The chief 
difference appears to be that he gives 153,153 as the 
number attending village schools, and inserts a second list 
of private schools, with 17,041 pupils. If these state- 
ments are correct, either the official reports must under- 
state the number of those receiving education at present, 
or education has retrograded seriously during a year of the 
reign of an Emperor who is doing all in his power to pro- 
mote it. Either theory seems unaccountable. 



Note D. 

Wkek this letter first appeared in the Continental 
Memew, I alluded to the story of the Nuns of Minsk as 
an illustration of my strictures on Bussian tolerance. I 
believed that the story, horrible as it was, had never been 
denied ; and I thought the credit given to it at Eome, 
and among the Poles, were strong collateral proofs of its 
credibility. A day or two afterwards I read M. de Ge* 
rebtzoflTs denial of it : he states that, being at that time 
Civil Governor of Yilna, in Lithuania, he caused inquiries 
to be made, and satisfied himself, 1st, that there never 
had been any nun of the name of the lady who appeared 
at Bome; 2nd, that no nun had disappeared between 
1835 and 1845 ; 3rd, that no Catholic nun had been tam- 
pered with to change her religion, or had done so ; and 
4th, that the very convent to which she professed to 
belong had never existed. Mr. Blackmore, who has done 
so much to increase our knowledge of the Bussian Church, 
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has kindly sent me the following statement on the sub- 
ject:— 

" I had every opportunity of investigating the matter 
when it occurred at St. Petersburg, and was fully con- 
vinced of its falsehood There is no nunnery in 

Minsk of the order to which these nuns were said to 
belong. The nuns were ecclesiastical persons, and by the 
laws of the Empire not subject to corporal punishment or 
forced labour, unless they had been convicted before the 
civil tribunals, and this could never have been the case 
(nor, I believe, was it ever pretended to have been) with 
a whole nunnery. The Greek bishop who was named 
had no jurisdiction at Minsk even over those of his own 
communion, much less could he have had it over those of 
another communion, who, in religious matters, are subject 
to their own bishop. No authority, either ecclesiastical 
or civil, would have dared to have treated ecclesiastical 
persons in the manner described, or have insulted the 
general feeling of the country. A r^ort of such matters 
must, had they occurred, have been reported to the autho- 
rities of St. Petersburg ; and this I have the best reason 
to know was not the case, and that they were startled 
at finding such statements in a foreign paper (I believe 
the Octette d'Augshourg), and immediately sent to the 
authorities of Minsk, and were convinced by their report 
of the falsehood of the statements. Such a transaction 
could never have escaped the vigilance of the police, 
and to permit it is directly opposed to the tolerant 
spirit of the Russian Government. I believe the truth 
is that the Roman Catholics were very much irritated by 
the secession of the whole body of Uniates from the 
Roman to the Greek Church, and that some one with 
more zeal than discretion invented the malicious and 
clumsy falsehood we are discussing. .... I heard reports 
of the persecution of the Uniates, but never from any 
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reliable authority ; but, as I know from a long experience 
the extreme toleration of the Eussian Government, I did 
not place much credit in them. I believe the truth is 
that, as in the times of our Elizabeth, treasonable practices 
were punished, and those who suffered for political offences 
ascribed their punishment to religious persecution rather 
than to their own intrigues. The Pope nominated as 
bishops those who were notoriously disaffected to the 
Bussian Government; and the Boman Catholics were 
angry because the Emperor would not allow them to 
exercise any jurisdiction in his territories.*' 

Here I leave the story, glad for the honour of human 
nature that the weight of evidence against it should be so 
strong. I still venture to differ from Mr. Blackmore as 
to the fact of a certain amount of persecution among the 
Uniates. This rests upon much higher evidence ; that of 
Colonel Szyrma, for instance, and of Cardinal Wiseman, 
whose dramatic story of the late Pope's interview with the 
Emperor Nicholas must be a mere fiction, if there was 
never any persecution. I confess too that, on general 
grounds, I doubt the tolerance of a State Church armed 
with irresponsible authority. The question is not merely 
what reports are sent to St. Petersburg, but what 
governors may dare to do in distant provinces. 
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Alexander IT., biographical notice of, 157, 158 ; his reforms, 12, 
17, 20, 34, 35, 55, 60; attachment of the people to him, 21, 
25 ; legends about him, 21, 22. 

Architecture, Russian, 65 ; of kremlins, 85 ; of diurches, 85—87. 

Army, Russian, its failure in the late war, 17 ; the reasons, 58 ; 
its reform, 157, 158. 

Art in Russia, 64, 65, 69. 

Blackmobb, Rev. R. W., his letter on the Nuns of Minsk, 162 — 
164. 

Bonlgarine, the novelist, 127, 128. 

Bureaucracy, attempted reform of, 12, 13, 55; number of em- 
plo^Ss, 54; underpaid, 55; stories of their venality, 56 — 58, 
62; their inefficiency, 58, 59; their civility and its reason, 
62, 63 ; exposed in a play, 112—121. 

Cabicattjbbs, popular, 99 — 101; of the upper classes, 101, 102. 

Character, Russian, 44 — 46 ; and Letter YII. 

Church, Russian, Author's aim in writing about it, 7 ; its educa- 
tional influence on the people, 70 — 72; its power, 74; its 
doctrine, 74, 75; its intolerance, 75, 76; dissent from, 77, 
78; attachment of the people to it, 78; its services, 80. 

Circassia. See Letter XIY. 

Clergy, Russian, their character and position, 79, 80 ; from what 
classes they are recruited, 83. 

Communes, Russian, their organization, 27 — ^31 ; defects of the 
system, 31 — 33; extension of the system, 36; its first insti- 
tution, 159, 160. 

Constantine, Grand Duke, his efforts to reform abuses, 12, 13; 
he supports his brother, 17; offends the nobles, 41; legend 
about, 21, 22. 
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D&A.MA, an important institution in BoBsia, 121. 

Drunkenness in Bussia, 44, 72, 73. 

Education in Bussia, how propagated, 70, 71; statistics of, 

161, 162. 
Emancipation, chronology of, 159 — 161. See Letters II., III., lY. 
England, feeling towards, 8 ; relations of, with Bussia, 153, 155. 
English society in Bussia, 6 ; papers admitted, 11. 
Engravings, popular, historical, 96 ; moral, 97 — 99. 
Fbbnch society in Bussia, 6 ; influence on Bussian civilization, 

47, 48; contrasts of national character, 48; contrasts of 

French and Bussian freedom, 12, 121. 
Gbbebtzoff M. de, his ''Civilisation en Bussie" quoted for 

proverhs, 94, 95; for the history of serfdom, 158, 161; his 

educational statistics examined, 162; and the Nuns of Minsk, 

163. 
Grerman society in Bussia, 5, 6 ; civilization in Bussia, 11, 12 ; 

papers freely admitted, 11. 
Gogol the novelist, 128. 
Haxthausen, Baron von, 10; his account of the communes, 

27 ; of mendicant villages, 71. 
Herzen, M., paper edited hy, 12; his statements about the 

murders of nobles, 43 ; quoted for the history of serfdom, 

158, 161. 
KoLLAB, Jan, his life and poem, 140 — 143. 
Ereloff, his life and writings, 122, 123. 
Lebmoktoff, his writings, 126, 127; incidents of his life and 

d&th, 136, 137. 
Mebchakts, 45 ; their position as a class, 48 — 51 ; their honesty 

and capacity, 51 — 53. 
Moscow, beauty of its position, 89, 
Nicholas L, true character of, 15, 16; reasons of his dislike 

to serfdom, 18 ; his reforms, 159, 160 ; his dread of talent and 

free tiiought, 15, 16, 70, 79, 135, 136. 
Nijni Novgorod, 3 ; railway to, 5, 14 ; description of, 88, 89. 
Nobles, conduct of, about emancipation ; the Esthonian, 18, 19 ; 

the Bussian, 16, 20, 21, 34, 35 ; their position towards the 

movement, 35 — 39, 41-— 43 ; probable efiects of the change 

upon them, 32, 39, 41 ; their present position and character, 

46—50. 
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Novgorod, Old, visit to, 2, 3. 
Oustbialoff's history, 144. 
Panslayish promulgated by EoUar in Austria, 141 — 143, and 

by Oustrialoff in BnsBia, 144, 145 ; its results in the two 

empires, 143, 145 — 147. 
Passport regulations, 61, 62. 
Passport, so-called, for the dead, 81, 82. 
Peasants. See Character, Emancipation, Ser&, &o, 
Peter the Great confirms serfdom, 159, 160 ; a hero of popular 

woodcuts, 96 ; disliked by the Old Bussia party, 145. 
Proverbs, Bussian, 94, 95. 
Puschkin, his life and poems, 123 — 126 ; his praise of Orloffski, 

101. 
Bailwats in Bussia, 14. 
Bestlessness of the Bussian character, 40, 45. 
Bussian society, tone of conversation in, 5, 11 ; character of, 9 ; 

upper classes of, not exclusively French, 46. 
Slaybkofhilism, 145. 
Songs, Bussian. See Letter XI. 
Steamers on the Bussian rivers, 14. 
St. Petersburg : its character as a city, 84. 
Tolstoi, Coimt, his character as an author, 128, 129 ; his view 

of the French character, 47 ; his sketch of a dandy ^ la Cir- 

cassienne, 135, 136. 
Wbnda, mythe of, 139. 
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